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Chronicle 


Home News.—Bishop Cannon, with a_ sensational 
flourish, walked out of the Senate lobby hearing on June 
5, after refusing to answer nearly 100 questions put him 
by Senator Blaine. This left Senator 
Caraway in a peculiar position, since the 
questions asked were those which he had 
put to Mr. H. H. Curran, who answered under threat of 
subpoena. Later Senator Caraway apologized abjectly to 
Senators Walsh and Blaine for a statement made in 
Arkansas defending Cannon. When the full Committee 
met again, on June 11, Cannon again refused to answer 
questions bearing on his political activities in Virginia, 
and the Committee allowed him to depart peacefully. For 
this, Senator Blaine severely castigated his fellow-mem- 
bers for “ cowardice.” 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee adjourned its 
hearings on the London Naval treaty, and went into recess 
without presenting a report. President Hoover thereupon 
announced that if the treaty is not called 
up in this session, he will immediately 
call an extra session of the Senate to 
consider it, and the so-called “ Young Guard,” about 
twenty Senators personally faithful to the President, de- 
clared they would act to keep that session in being until 
the treaty is approved. There was little prospect that the 
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treaty would come up in this session. The Committee en- 
gaged in a dispute with the President over secret docu- 
ments on the treaty, refused by Mr. Hoover and demanded 
as a right by the Committee. 

As the time approached for a vote on the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bill on June 13 and 14, the greatest un- 
certainty prevailed in the Senate as to its chances of pass- 
ing. The nearest estimate was that the 
votes were even and that it would be put 
up to the Vice-President. It was not 
clear at first that Senator Reed would vote for it, but 
after attacking it, he voted for it, as did Mr. Grundy, who 
had called it the “ worst tariff bill ever written.’’ Opin- 
ions were expressed that the President wished it defeated, 
so that he would not be under the necessity of the choice 
between signing or vetoing a widely unpopular measure, 
involving our foreign relations but demanded bv large 
campaign fund contributors. 

Another local primary with national significance took 
place in North Carolina on June 7. Senator F. M. Sim- 
mons, seeking renomination for a sixth term, was de- 
feated by more than 40,000 votes by 
Josiah W. Bailey. The popular issue 
was party regularity, for Senator Sim- 
mons had bolted the Democratic ticket in 1928. Simmons 
was supported in the primary, as he had been in 1928, by 
the power companies and the Protestant ministers, but 
in the recent primary he was deserted by nearly all the 
regular precinct workers of the machine he had controlled 
for forty years. Thus Virginia and North Carolina had 
punished those who left their party to defeat Governor 
Smith. The outcome of the primary election in Alabama, 
where Senator Heflin was running for renomination, was 
awaited with interest. 


Tariff 
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China.—The Civil War got new significance when the 
Nanking troops found themselves pressed upon by the 
rebels both from the North and the South. Tsinan was in 
imminent danger and it was momentari- 
ly expected that General Han Fu-chu 
would evacuate in favor of the advanc- 
ing rebels. Should Tsinan fall to the Northerners, it was 
anticipated that the Nanking forces would abandon the 
Shantung province and concentrate at Suchow, in the 
Northern Kiangsu province. Meanwhile, General Chiang 
Kai-shek, President of the Nanking Government, seemed 
to be preparing along the line of the Lunghai Railway for 
a counter offensive to relieve the pressure on Shantung 
and to break the Northerners’ power in the sector. In the 
South following the occupation of Changsha by the 
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Kwangsi rebels, as reported last week, three distinct move- 
ments were launched towards the North; one directed to 
Hankow, a second to Wuchang, and the third to Han- 
yang, all important commercial and military centers. The 
movement gave evidence of developing unfavorably for 
the Nationalist army and the Nanking Government. The 
Kiangsi troops were particularly active around Hankow, 
while the Ironsides were operating in the other sectors, 
where the prospects of Communist assistance were more 
favorable, though all of the Southern rebels were rein- 
forced in their marches by bandits and Communists. The 
Nanking Government sent a force by ship from Canton 
to check the Ironsides near Nanchang. On the whole, 
the military situation looked extremely critical for the 
Nanking Government. From the diplomatic angle the es- 
tablishment of a Northern Government in Peking created 
a delicate diplomatic situation for foreign envoys, since 
though their Governments have recognized the Nanking 
Administration, many of them are located in Peking. 


France.—Considerable interest was manifested, espe- 
cially in the North, at the announcement of the elevation 
of Bishop Liénart of Lille to the Cardinalate. He is one 
on of the youngest of the Bishops of 
Bishop Liénart’s | France. Serving as a chaplain during 
Elevation the War, he was wounded twice, was 
cited for bravery six times, and received the croix de 
guerre and the cross of the Legion of Honor. He inter- 
vened successfully in labor troubles in the Lille textile 
industry in 1928, defended the rights of the workers, and 
asserted his determination to continue to aid the families 
of strikers, against the protest of some of the employ- 
ers. In his diocese was recently held a local meeting of 
the National Catholic Federation, where 80,000 Catho- 
lics pledged themselves to support the Federation’s pro- 
gram for the promotion of Christian family life and 
Catholic education. 


Germany.—Dr. Adolf von Harnack, leader of the Ger- 
man Modernists and pioneer of the so-called “ higher 
criticism ” of the Bible, died on June 10, at the age of 
seventy-nine. Professor Harnack began 
the study of theology at the University 
of Dorpat, where his father, Theodo- 
sius Harnack, was a member of the faculty. At the age 
of twenty-three he was lecturing at the University of 
Leipzig, and later became associated with the Ritschl 
niovement to emancipate metaphysics and philosophy from 
the field of theology. For fifteen years Professor von 
Harnack was director of the Royal Library in Berlin. He 
occupied the Chair of Church History at the Universi- 
ties of Leipzig, Giessen, Marburg and Berlin. The for- 
mer Kaiser, although not sharing Von Harnack’s beliefs 
professed admiration and friendship for him, which he 
attested by elevating his friend to the Prussian heredi- 
tary nobility. Professor von Harnack contracted the ill- 
ness from which he died, while attending the dedication 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Medical Research. 
In the course of years, and particularly in more recent 
studies, Von Harnack showed a tendency to wander from 
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theological fields into the realms of history and each 
time returned with a somewhat altered view. He was 
the recipient of many academic honors, but incurred much 
hostility from Fundamentalists and scientists alike. 


India.—The first volume of the report of the Joint Stat- 
utory Commission, headed by Sir John Simon, was issued 
on June 9. The second volume will be made public about 
June 23. The Simon Commission, con- 
sisting of four Conservatives, two 
Laborites and the Chairman, a Liberal, 
began its investigations in India in February, 1928. In 
this visit, and in that of 1929, it was met with hostile 
demonstrations, with protests from the Nationalists, and 
refusals to cooperate. The first part of the long-awaited 
report consists of 400 closely printed pages; it was pre- 
sented unanimously by the Commission. It deals with 
the background of the Indian situation and makes no 
specific recommendations for the future; such proposals 
and recommendations are to be contained in the second 
volume, the publication of which has been purposely de- 
layed until the first volume has been studied. The first 
volume purposes merely to record facts and to attempt 
to give an understanding of India by a survey of condi- 
tions. Much space is devoted to an historical account 
of the races, religions, native and foreign governments, 
customs, social and economic conditions, etc. Following 
this is a study of the operation of the India Act of 1919, 
under which a larger share of self-government was 
granted to India than had been in operation before. An 
enormous mass of detail is offered in regard to the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures, the Legislative Council and Assem- 
bly, the Government Departments, the military problems, 
etc. This information is carefully documented by re- 
ports, evidences of witnesses, conferences, and so on. 
While the burden of the report would seem to incline 
to the extension of self-government in India, the array 
of difficulties preventing such extension is strongly 
stressed. Upon the publication of the report in India, all 
the Nationalist papers attacked it violently, claiming that 
it was an insult to India, that it failed to meet national 
aspirations, that it clearly indicated Great Britain’s in- 
tention to hold India in subjection indefinitely. The Mod- 
erates took the view that the report was a fair survey 
of Indian conditions but that it showed no intimation 
of very great concessions to native government. The 
Moslems saw in it a recognition and appreciation of their 
rights. 


First Volume 
of Simon Report 


Japan.—The conflict that was disturbing the Govern- 
mient over the London Naval treaty reached its climax 
when, on June 11, Admiral Kanji Kato, Chief of the 
Naval Navy General Staff and recently ap- 
Heads pointed member of the Supreme War 
Quit Council, resigned. Two days earlier 
Vice-Admiral Yamanashi had resigned as Vice Minister 
of the Navy, and Vice Admiral Suyetsugu, Assistant 
Chief of the Naval General Staff, had also resigned. All 
the resignations were approved by the Government and the 
removal of these three important leaders in the opposition 
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to the Naval treaty tended to facilitate its ratification by 
the Privy Council. The vacancies were immediately filled 
and Admiral Taniguchi became Chief of the Naval General 
Staff ; Vice Admiral Nagano, Assistant Chief of the Naval 
General Staff; and Vice Admiral Kobayashi, Vice Min- 
ister of the Navy. The resignation of Admiral Kato was 
interpreted as an admission of defeat on his part and as 
a victory for the Progressive elements in the country. Ad- 
miral Kato had championed the prerogatives of the navy 
and claimed that the Government should have taken 
account of the Naval Staff’s opinion before accepting the 
London treaty. 


Jugoslavia.—Vigorous denials of unjust or cruel pro- 
cedure in the Belgrade trial of young Croatian members 
of M. Matchek’s alleged terrorist organization, were ut- 
tered on June 8 by Radoye Yanko- 
vitch, Consul General of Jugoslavia in 
New York, in a letter to the New York 
Times. “ Seven members,” he stated moreover, “of the 
Belgrade Cabinet are Croatians”; which he regarded as 
proof that misunderstandings were being eliminated. He 
also emphasized the economic stability of Jugoslavia 
under the new regime, noting that “the Belgrade banks 
have put at the disposal of the newly organized Bank 
of Agriculture 700,000,000 dinars for improving the state 
of Jugoslav agriculture.” 


Jugoslav 
Denials 


Malta.—Distorted accounts of the controversy between 
Lord Strickland, the Prime Minister, and the ecclesias- 
tical authorities continued to be carried by the English 
press, and from them copied in many 
American newspapers. The real issue 
is Government interference in purely 
ecclesiastical discipline and State encroachment on spir- 
itual matters. The Pope and Cardinal Pacelli conferred 
on the preparation of a White Book which should give 
the Vatican reply to the British Government’s recently 
published Blue Book. Pending the receipt of the British 
version as contained in the Blue Book, the Vatican au- 
thorities refused comment. The Vatican, likewise, re- 
frained from making public the details of the proposed 
Concordat said to have been under negotiation between 
the Holy See and Great Britain. The Maltese Government 
was responsible for the publication, in the official Ga- 
cette, of the text of the draft notes for this Concordat 
“to define questions that have risen or are likely to arise 
affecting relations between the Church and the State in 
the Maltese Islands.” 

The Concordat proposes, according to the Gazette, 
first, the maintenance, and, secondly, the observance of the 
existing laws governing their mutual relations in the last 
century. These laws go back to 1828 
and concern, principally, the limitation 
of the powers of ecclesiastical courts 
and the necessity of Government approbation of appoint- 
ees to ecclesiastical offices. The second part of the Con- 
cordat suggests the embodiment of the results of the 
mission of the Maltese Governor to the Vatican in 1889. 
These were: the concurrence of the Government in the 
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nominations to the Sees of Malta and Gozo, the Bishops 
to be of Maltese nationality and acceptable to the people, 
the principal ecclesiastical dignitaries to be friendly to 
the Government, the clergy to be educated in the Eng- 
lish language, etc. In the third part of the Concordat 
are submitted a number of proposals tending to the total 
elimination of clerical and religious influence by spiritual 
pressure in all political matters. In this regard, it should 
be noted that the Vatican and the Archbishop of Malta 
have consistently denied any Church interference in poli- 
tics and have repeatedly charged the State with en- 
croachment on purely ecclesiastical matters. Further 
proposals in the Concordat demand that no foreigners 
be appointed Superiors of Religious Orders in Malta, 
and that no appreciable number of foreigners be allowed 
in any monastery or convent; furthermore, that all re- 
sponsible ecclesiastical positions be filled only by British 
born subjects of British born parents and educated in 
British institutions. 

While the diplomatic negotiations for a full settlement 
were being carried on, the local hostilities manifested 


themselves. Lord Strickland issued a memorandum to 
the Governor giving the reasons for 
ae aa the postponement of the general elec- 


tion and attacking ecclesiastical author- 
ity. Archbishop Caruana, of Malta, protested to the Gov- 
ernor, Sir John Du Cane, that the Strickland charges were 
gross libels against the Church and clergy, and were 
“harmful anti-clerical propaganda under official protec- 
tion.” On June 8, a demonstration against the Arch- 
bishop was staged in the streets about the Cathedral dur- 
ing and after High Mass. This was followed by a coun- 
ter-demonstration in his support. The Archbishop also 
sent a protest to the Governor about this, alleging that 
the police made no efforts to prevent the disorders. 


Poland.—The Polish and German Mixed Commission, 
appointed to investigate a recent border incident, in which 
one man was killed, failed to agree upon a joint report 
after lengthy deliberations. The inci- 
dent under investigation dated from 
May 24, when a clash of border guards 
at Opalenie, a village near the Vistula River, resulted in 
the death of a Polish officer and the wounding of a Ger- 
man officer. The Polish Government demanded indem- 
nity for the death of its citizen and Germany rejected the 
claim on the ground that the Poles had invaded German 
territory. This gave rise to the Mixed Commission which 
finished its investigation by sending separate reports to 
both Governments. The incident served to revive animosi- 
ties that had been somewhat quieted by the signing of the 
trade agreement in March, after five years of negotiations. 


Border 
Clash 


Rumania.—On June 6, after a five-year exile, former 
Crown Prince Carol, with the approval of the Maniu 
Government and the Regents, though over the opposition 
of the Liberal party, quietly returned 
to Bucharest from Paris by airplane. 
The Cabinet at once resigned and was 
succeeded by a temporary Ministry headed by George 
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Mironescu, ex-Premier Maniu’s Foreign Secretary, and 


preparations were made for Parliament to vote Carol King. 


The new Cabinet was composed of the same members 
as the resigning Ministry, with the exception of three 
representatives of the National Peasants party; Dr. Julius 
Maniu; his Minister of Interior, Dr. Alexander Vayda- 
Voevod; and his Minister of Trade, Virgil Madgearu. 
Dr. Maniu’s resignation was understood to be grounded 
on his refusal to compromise his loyalty to little King 
Michael. At the meeting of the National Assembly con- 
sisting of both Houses of Parliament, some division of 
opinion was expressed as to whether Carol should be 
Regent or Monarch. On June 8, however, Parliament 
decided in favor of the Monarchy and under the title of 
Carol II the returned Crown Prince was proclaimed King 
as of the date of the death of his late father, King Ferdi- 
nand. Michael thus lost the right to the title of ex-King, 
heing instead established as heir apparent, with the title 
of Grand Voivode of Alba Julia. The change in govern- 
ment was popularly hailed, the main opposition coming 
from the Bratianu group. Queen Marie was absent in 
Oberammergau at the time of Carol’s return, but was in 
harmony with it. The King immediately took over ad- 
ministration of affairs, declaring that he harbored no 
enmity against those who plotted against him and that 
he would tolerate all parties, but under no circumstances 
“will I put up with conspirators.” In his address be- 
fore the National Assembly he asked for cooperation 
from the people regardless of religious or political opin- 
ion “to assure the country the place it is destined to 
occupy in the comity of civilized nations.” An amnesty 
was granted to all political prisoners. It was understood 
that the coronation would take place in October at Alba 
Julia where King Ferdinand was crowned. On June 12 
King Carol issued a decree proclaiming Princess Helen 
Queen, on the score that by virtue of the previous act 
of Parliament nullifying all acts against him during his 
exile, the divorce obtained by the Princess in 1928 was 
also null. That same day the Papal Nuncio who is Dean 
of the diplomatic corps in Bucharest personally congratu- 
lated King Carol and brought the Pope’s blessing. Dow- 
ager Queen Marie’s meeting with her son was warm. 


Vatican City.—Pentecost Sunday was marked by the 
beatification of the Blessed Paola Frassinetti, Foundress 
of the Institute of the Sisters of St. Dorothy, the first of 
a series of beatifications and canoniza- 
tions to take place this month. Nearly 
50,000 persons were present in the 
Basilica of St. Peter for the reading of the decree. In 
the afternoon the Holy Father assisted at Benediction in 
St. Peter’s and venerated the relics of Blessed Paola. The 
Sisters of St. Dorothy, founded at Rome in 1834, have 
schools in four dioceses in the United States. On 
Trinity Sunday was held the beatification of the Blessed 
Conrad of Parzham, Capuchin lay brother. Many pil- 


Beatifications 





grims from Germany, especially from Bavaria, were 
present at the ceremonies. 

At a meeting held on June 3, at the headquarters of the 
Italian Catholic Action in Rome, attended by represent- 
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atives of fourteen nations, a committee was formed to 
promote the world-wide observance in 


Anniversary : : 
of Labor 1931 of the fortieth anniversary of the 
Encyclical Encyclica! “ Rerum Novarum,” of Pope 


Leo XIII, on the condition of the working classes. It is 
planned to mark the occasion with a three-day program 
May 13-15, 1931. 


League of Nations.—The death of Dr. Fridtjof Nan- 
sen in Norway, May 13, marked a great loss of the 
Dr. Nansen, already famous as a patriot and 

explorer, was the High Commissioner 

who first returned over 400,000 prisoners 

in Russia to their homes, and later was 
responsible for the League’s refugee work. At the Coun- 
cil session on May 14, the Greek Foreign Minister stated 
that 200,000 refugee families had been cared for by the 
Greek Refugee Commission, which owed its existence to 
Dr. Nansen. Through his efforts, 427,000 prisoners of 
war were repatriated between 1920 and 1922, with a total 
expenditure of about $2,250,000, or about $5.00 per head. 


League. 


Dr. Nansen 


Reparations Question.—Agreements for the issuance 
of the $300,000,000 Young plan loan on June 12 were 
signed at Paris at 12:30 a. m. on June 11. The price of 
issue was fixed at 90 in all countries 
save France, where, as the bonds will 
be tax exempt, the price to the public 
will be 98. The value of the entire issue will be between 
$340,000,000 and $350,000,000. Six different documents 
were signed. Eleven banks, headed by J. P. Morgan and 
Company, sponsored the American share of the loan, 
amounting to $98,250,000, offered in New York on the 
date mentioned. $60,000,000 was offered in Great Brit- 
ain. Immediate over-subscriptions were expected every- 
where. The proceeds of the loan will be distributed as 
follows: France, $132,500,000; Germany, $100,000,000 ; 
Britain, $50,000,000; Italy, $13,105,000; Japan, $2,060,- 
000; Jugoslavia, $1,872,000; and Portgual, $748,000. 


Loan Agreement 
Signed 





Next week’s issue of AMERICA will be a special 
Education Number in honor of the New Orleans 
Convention of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. One of the features of the number 
will be an article by Percy Roy, S.J., of New 
Orleans, on the progress of Catholic education in 
the South. The facts cited by him are a sufficient 
comment on the uninformed claim that Catholic 
institutions in the South “ have no chance.” 

In the same issue, in an exclusive article, the 
Rev. Dr. George Johnson will tell of the pur- 
pose and work of the Association. Dr. Johnson 
is Professor of Education at the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Secretary General of the Association, and 
is widely known for his recent talks on the Cath- 
olic Radio Hour. 

G. K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc will again 
appear together in AMERICA, as they have lately 
made a habit of doing. Chesterton’s piece will 
be called “ Will Science Go Next?” and Belloc’s, 
“ History with Us.” 
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First Aid for Criminals 


HE underworld of Chicago made a fatal mistake 
when it ordered the assassination of Alfred J. Lingle. 
The hunt for the murderer will not be controlled by the 
If captured, the prosecution will not rest exclu- 
The Chicago Tribune 


police. 
sively with the local prosecutor. 
will conduct its own hunt, and will push the prosecution, 
and this means that both will be undertaken with vigor 
and effectiveness. 

The career of Lingle himself, who was both a reporter 
for the Tribune and a private investigator, is an example 
of how the average police department breaks down in the 
face of organized crime. A number of years ago, bur- 
glars broke into the home of a wealthy citizen of Chi- 
cago, and besides stealing a number of valuable objects, 
subjected the owner and his wife to cruel treatment. To 
the police, these facts were merely routine items. They 
were hardly more than mildly interested. Naturally, the 
citizen took another view, and being a man of wealth, re- 
solved to capture the rascals if the search took ten years. 
Engaging the services of Lingle, he began the hunt. It 
took Lingle all over the United States, but after eight 
years all the criminals were in jail, except one, and he 
will soon join his companions. 

Had this citizen been forced to leave the case to the 
police, it is probable that the burglars would have devoted 
ten more years to the profitable business of crime. Under- 
taking the case himself, he kept them steadily on the run, 
and thus diverted their attention from crime to the task, 
in which they ultimately failed, of saving themselves. 

The Tribune has adopted the same plan. It is pre- 
pared to spend unlimited money and all the time that may 
be necessary to capture Lingle’s murderer. The Tribune 


will succeed. Again and again has it been shown that the 
chief reason why criminals go unscathed in this country 
is that no one is particularly anxious to capture them. 
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Many years ago the late Chief Justice Taft said that 
the administration of the criminal law in this country was 
a disgrace to civilization. Conditions have not improved 
since that time. In some respects they have grown worse. 
As a people we have no deep respect for law and order, 
and with us life and property are in more peril than in 
any country in the world. The fundamental reason of 
this sad disorder is the fact that we are, and for many 
years have been, bringing up a generation, apart from 
the restraining and purifying influences of religion and 
morality. Men who have not been trained to respect the 
law of God will respect the law of man only so long as 
outward respect is compelled by force. But the secular 
system of education is with us, and is likely to remain 
with us for some generations. If we do not care to de- 
velop Christian character in the young, we must, at least, 
provide competent police to repress flagrant violations of 
public order, and to bring law breakers into custody. 

The average policeman is a decent citizen at the outset 
of his career. If in time, he becomes a kind of first aid 
to the criminal by overlooking his misdeeds, or the crim- 
inal’s active partner in the commission of crime, let us 
look to the politicians who misrule and plunder our great 
cities for the reason. It is almost literally true to say that 
in Great Britain ninety-nine criminals are apprehended for 
every 100 crimes, and the average British court and jury 
promptly carry out the demands of justice. In _ this 
country, exactly the opposite is true. 

We cannot cure the evil overnight. 
deep. But we can at least demand a minimum of probity, 
intelligence, and willingness in our police departments. 
Crime calls for punishment, but it is impossible to punish 
a criminal whom the police will not or cannot apprehend. 


Its roots lie too 


Can Your Boy Cook? 


Y favor of the Department of the Interior, Office of 

Education, we are in receipt of an illustrated pamphlet 
entitled ““ Home Economics for Boys.’ The title is in- 
triguing, and the contents, prepared by Emeline S. Whit- 
comb, are not disappointing. The very first illustration 
shows us a group of boys gathered about a kitchen table, 
apparently mixing batter, while in the distance an aproned 
youngster peers into the oven. Another pictures the boys 
making jelly, and in a third illustration we are treated to 
the spectacle of a group of youngsters preparing to bake— 
if that be the correct term—muffins. 

All this is very astonishing, but the text informs us that 
courses in cooking and other household subjects are 
growing in favor among boys and young men. Forty- 
eight cities in forty-two States offer some form of “ home 
economics” for boys, while sixty-four cities in thirty- 
two States provide nine distinct courses, among which are 
foods, nutrition, household budgets, care and training of 
children, clothing and textiles, and camp cooking. All 
courses are related to the home, and nowhere is an at- 
tempt made to train the boys to be chefs. 

It must be confessed that these courses have an air of 
novelty. At the same time, there is no reason why a boy 


should not be taught household economics, and many 
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reasons why he should. “ Under our modern conditions 
of living,” writes Miss Whitcomb, “ many of these re- 
sponsibilities are now being shared by men and women.” 
In case of an emergency, time, trouble, and money can be 
saved if the father in the family is able to act as temporary 
supervisor of domestic concerns, and his knowledge that 
home work is real work may dispose him to gentler judg- 
ment of his wife when things go wrong, as they occasion- 
ally will, even in the best arranged establishments. 

It is not clear how room can be made in our crowded 
curriculums for these very attractive subjects. They 
would seem to be of higher general. worth, however, than 
scene painting and working in leather, subjects used in 
some schools to win the attention of reluctant pupils, 
forced into bondage by the compulsory education law, 
and their practical and social values obviously are in- 
finitely higher. If little Johnny is hopeless in arithmetic, 
why should not his parents beam upon him when he car- 
ries off the honors for the best muffin? 


The High Cost of Primaries 


T was once said of a prominent politician that he kept 

his ear so close to the ground that it was full of grass- 
hoppers. Politicians, like seismographs, are interested 
in waves of motion carried by the friendly earth. With 
the ear applied to the ground they can hear afar off the 
tramp of mighty hosts, coming to beseech them to take 
office. With the ear in the air, they can listen to appeals 
nearer home. 

But times have changed, and modern politicians eschew 
this method. To them it is as antiquated as a silver water 
pitcher, and as useless as a buggy whip. Their reliance 
is upon money. The result is—or shortly will be—that 
in this country only a rich man, or his subsidized servant, 
can hold public office. 

Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick reports that she spent 
$252,000 of her own money in the Illinois campaign which 
ended in giving her the Republican nomination for United 
States Senator. In an unsuccessful attempt to be renom- 
inated, Senator Grundy, of Pennsylvania, spent $338,000. 
Gifford Pinchot, seeking the nomination as Governor of 
Pennsylvania, spent $109,000, and his unsuccessful op- 
ponent, $362,000. Four years ago, William S. Vare, of 
Pennsylvania, spent nearly $3,000,000 in making the race 
for the Senate, only to be denied his seat in that august 
assembly. 

No claim is made that this money was used “ improp- 
erly,” although men may differ on what is proper, and 
what is not. If a candidate wishes to reach 1,000,000 
voters by mail, his bill for postage alone will be enormous. 
The printer, too, must be paid, and the clerks who address 
the envelopes, and the messengers who carry them to the 
post office. Speaking campaigns involve railway fares, 
hotel bills, and modest fees for the orators. Newspapers 
are the tribunes of the public, but they would not accept 
a political advertisement from George Washington or 
Abraham Lincoln, except at the usual rates. The long 


and short of the story is that any citizen who runs for 
office must have plenty of money, or know where to get it. 
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When a man is willing to spend a million dollars for 
an office which gives him a salary of $10,000, he may be 
an ardent patriot, a seeker after honor and power, or a 
man whose motives will not bear investigation. If he is 
the first, he may become an excellent official. Patriots 
often do. But the objection to the present system is its 
assumption that patriots are found only among rich men, 
or their attendants. 

The fact that he is wealthy should not disqualify a 
candidate, but what is to become of a country in which no 
man of moderate means can seek public office? We prate, 
in season and out, about democracy, and then put up with 
conditions which debar the vast majority of our people 
from holding office. Plutocracy may not be the worst of 
all governments, but it certainly is not the government 
contemplated by the Federal and our State Constitutions. 


Does Prohibition Prohibit? 


RATEFUL as we are for small favors, we add the 

name of Mr. Wickersham, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s commission for the study of crime and Prohibition, 
to a long and growing list. Mr. Wickersham is at last 
convinced that Prohibition, at least as we have it in this 
country, does not prohibit. In merry old England, they 
order these things better, he thinks, and while he does not 
suggest that we repeal the Eighteenth Amendment, one 
cannot escape the conclusion that until we do, our likeness 
to England in this respect will be most singularly dis- 
similar. 

Mr. Wickersham suggests that we invoke the power 
of education. If he means that we ought to teach our 
children that we rise to heights of civic and private virtue 
when we refrain from strong drink out of reverence to 
Mr. Volstead’s statute, we most respectfully dissent. 
That would be the philosophy of the Western Prohibition- 
ist who used to say that men soon forget the rights of 
which they have been deprived. Perhaps they do, but it 
seems to us that the custom of taking away rights, and 
of teaching the young to forget that they ever existed, is 
not the kind of government which the Fathers thought 
they had established in this country. Perhaps we misjudge 
Mr. Wickersham, but that is the education, it seems to us, 
that he recommends. 

At the very outset of his investigations, he announced 
that it was no part of his duty to investigate the compat- 
ibility of the Eighteenth Amendment with the rest of the 
Constitution, or to inquire, granting the propriety of that 
Amendment, into the interpretation given it by the Vol- 
stead Act. It was the law and the Constitution, and that 
was enough for him. His work was to devise ways and 
means of enforcing them, without reference to the fact 
that they might not be worth enforcing, or could not be 
enforced. 

While, then, it seems to us that it would be a grave 
error to teach children to revere the Volstead Act, we 
have been contending since 1920 that the need of teach- 
ing temperance in our schools was greater than ever. The 
Volstead Act has transferred the saloon to the family 
kitchen. Children grow up nowadays in blissful ignor- 
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ance of what the old-fashioned saloon looked like, but it 
is a rare child indeed who escapes all contact with home 
brews, and not a few soon learn to call the family boot- 
legger by his first name. The shelves, on which mother 
used to range the family supply of jams, jellies and cat- 
sups, are now occupied by bottles and jugs containing 
noisome mixtures concocted by father. And it is rather 
startling to hear a child of nine complain that the beer is 
somewhat flat, and to witness the rage of her older sister 
when informed that there can be no cocktails tonight, 
because some boys and girls dropped in during the after- 
noon, and surreptitiously lapped up the family store of 
gin and rum. 

We may be old-fashioned and crabbed and without un- 
derstanding. Probably we are; but as long as this sort 
of thing keeps up, we view Prohibition as a delusion and 
a fraud. 


Federal Injunctions 


S a fitting climax to the reflections on the “ yellow- 

dog contract” set forth elsewhere in this issue, it is 
announced that the Senate Judiciary Committee has re- 
turned an adverse report on the Shipstead bill restricting 
the use of the injunction by Federal courts. 

The Committee has been deliberating for two years, and 
its conclusion was reached by a vote of ten to seven. It 
may be inferred, therefore, that the debate was keen and 
prolonged. Some weeks ago, the Committee took the un- 
usual course of addressing a formal communication to the 
Attorney General of the United States, asking his opinion 
on the constitutionality of the measure. This gesture be- 
tokened unwonted humility on part of the Senate, which 
prides itself on its constitutional lawyers; but if it were 
meant as an attempt to divest itself of responsibility by 
passing the buck to the Administration, it failed dismally. 
Fortifying himself with case and precedent, the Attorney 
General replied that since 1789, the right to request him 
to give an opinion had been restricted to the President. 
This put the issue squarely before the Committee, and an 
adverse vote followed. 

It now becomes practically certain that the Senate will 
not consider the bill at this session. Senator Norris, 
chairman of the Committee, will probably ask unanimous 
consent to consider it at some date late in December. 
Should his move succeed, the question will be fought out 
on the floor of the Senate, for the tenacious disposition 
of Senator Norris insures a full and an unusually free 
debate. 

If the day of reckoning is merely deferred, and not de- 
clined, we have no complaint. The Shipstead bill, which 
will impose a powerful curb on the received practice of 
Federal courts in issuing injunctions, is a step in the 
right direction. Whether it is the best that can be taken 
is another question. It is clear that in the past labor has 
been put at a scandalous disadvantage by Federal injunc- 
tions, especially those which, by sustaining the “ yellow- 
dog contracts,” leave the workers at the mercy—if the 
propitiating phrase can be used in this connection—of the 
employer. 
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There can be no doubt of the constitutional right of 
Congress to impose limits upon the jurisdiction of the in- 
ferior Federal courts. Nor can there be any doubt that 
some check, which does not at present operate, should be 
made mandatory. On the other hand, the extent of con- 
trol, the field in which it is to be applied, and the manner 
of applying it, are matters which present questions of 
singular difficulty. 

Legislation of this type can work both ways—to sustain 
social justice and to overturn it. Hence no bill of a purely 
partisan character should be considered. Rights are to 
be respected, as Leo XIII taught, wherever they exist, 
and the proposed legislation, while removing abuses, 
should give equal consideration to the rights of employer, 
employe, and, as far as they may be involved, of the 
public. Legislation, weighted for one side or the other, 
is not only unjust, but highly dangerous. 

Assuredly, however, the issuance of injunctions in some 
Federal jurisdictions is at present an attack upon social 
justice, and should be forthwith checked. That is why 
we hope that the request tor unanimous consent which 
Senator Norris will make, will be granted. A complete 
investigation of the problem will give the public the in- 
formation which, at present, only a few seem to possess, 
and will aid in forming a healthy public opinion. And 
without that public opinion, good laws cannot be secured, 
or, if secured, enforced. 


William McAdoo, Public Servant 


QO* June 7, William McAdoo, chief city magistrate 
in New York, died after nearly forty years of public 
service. The loss to the city is great, for officials of his 
type are rare. After four terms in Congress as repre- 
sentative of a New Jersey district, he was made Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy in Cleveland’s second administra- 
tion, and in 1904, at the instance of Theodore Roosevelt, 
he was appointed Police Commissioner of New York. 
Six years later he became, by appointment of Mayor 
Gaynor, chief city magistrate, and this important office 
he held to the time of his death. 

Judge McAdoo was well known throughout the country 
by his books on legal subjects, and by his contributions 
to the magazines. All his writings reflect the man’s 
passion for good government, and his conviction that the 
best way of securing it was to bring up the rising genera- 
tion in the knowledge and love of God. Clergymen, social 
workers, and teachers, always found in him a sympathetic 
listener and a practical helper, and although not a Catholic, 
he had a genuine appreciation of the work of the Church 
in education, charity and reform. So warmly did he ad- 
vocate Catholic social principles, that at times even priests 
were surprised to learn that he was not a Catholic. 

In the fine phrase of the New York World, Judge 
McAdoo was “a public servant of almost legendary in- 
tegrity.” Faithful to every public trust, in his private 
life this descendant of a leader in the Wolfe Tone upris- 
ings, was truly a gentleman of the old school. The city 
mourns his passing, and knows that it shall not soon see 
his liké in devotion to public duty. 
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American Religious Liberty and Soviet 
Russian Persecution 


FREDERICK J. ZWIERLEIN 


HE Holy Father's call to prayer for suffering reli- 

gion in Russia has not only led to a world-wide 

campaign of prayer, but also to great civic meet- 
ings in New York City and elsewhere throughout the 
country to protest against this religious oppression in 
Russia and to express heartfelt sympathy with the reli- 
gious groups of every denomination suffering there for 
conscience’s sake. This ought to make every good 
American realize how indebted he is to the Providence 
of God that brought the blessing of liberty in religious 
profession and worship to the United States with the 
success of the American Revolution. 

At the very outset, the immortal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, written by Thomas Jefferson who called him- 
self an Unitarian, had maintained “ certain unalienable 
” of man, especially “ to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” which therefore no government on 
the face of the earth has a right to take away. 

In liberty, Thomas Jefferson included for all mankind 
the freedom to profess and worship God, and for parents 
the freedom to educate their children in religion and 
morality as well as in secular branches of learning 
For his inaugural 


rights 


through agencies of their own choice. 
address as President, March 4, 1801, expresses his con- 
viction that we “had banished from our land that reli- 
gious intolerance under which mankind so long bled and 
suffered.” 

This made him place, amongst the guiding factors to 
‘equal and exact justice to all 


‘ 


shape his administration, 
men of whatever state or persuasion, religious or politi- 


cal.” Then in his sixth annual message to Congress 
Dec. 2, 1806, while recommending the establishment of 


a National University at Washington, Thomas _ Jeffer- 
son is careful to remark: 

Education is here placed among the articles of public care, not 
that it would be proposed to take its ordinary branches out of 
the hands of private enterprise, which manages so much better 
all the concerns to which it is equal. 

He knew this by experience. For he writes from Paris 
to James Madison, December 20, 1787, asking him to do 
a favor for “the lady who is at the head of the Convent 
wherein my daughters are, and who by her attachment 
and attention to them, lays me under great obligations.” 
He did not forget the benefits received by his daughters 
from a convent education. When the Ursuline nuns at 
New Orleans feared for their convent and school upon 
the passage of Louisiana into the possession of the United 
States, he wrote Mother Farjon, August 22, 1804: 


I have received, Holy Sisters, the letters you have written to 
me, wherein your express anxiety for the property vested in 
your institution by the former Government of Louisiana. 

The principles of the Constitution and Government of the 
United States are a sure guarantee to you that it will be pre- 
served to you sacred and inviolate, and that your institution will 


be permitted to govern itself according to its own voluntary 
rules, without interference from the civil authority. 

Whatever diversity of shade may appear in the religious opin- 
ions of our fellow citizens, the charitable objects of your institu- 
tion cannot be indifferent to any, and its furtherance of whole- 
some purposes by training up its young members in the way they 
should go, cannot fail to insure the patronage of the Government 
it is under. Be assured it will meet with ali the protection my 
office can give it. 

Thomas Jefferson here foreshadowed the United States 
Supreme Court decision in the Oregon school case, June 
1, 1925, which decided as follows: 

The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all governments 
in this Union repose, excludes any general power of the State to 
standardize its children by forcing them to accept instruction 
from public-school teachers only. The child is not the mere 
creature of the State; those who nurture him and direct his des- 
tiny have the right coupled with the high duty, to recognize and 
prepare him for additional duties. 

Here is guaranteed the unalienable natural right of 
the parent to control the education of the child. This 
right, now so clearly defined, was implicity contained in 
the privileges and immunities of the citizen in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

While Thomas Jefferson had little to do with the mak- 
ing of that important document, his fame for the author- 
ship of the Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom as 
well as of the Declaration of Independence made some 
people think that he “more than any other individual 
planned and established it.”” He therefore wrote Dr. 
Joseph Priestley from Washington, June 19, 1802: 
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I was in Europe when the Constitution was planned, and estab- 
lished, and never saw it until after it was established. 

On receiving it I wrote strongly to Mr. Madison, urging the 
want of provision for the freedom of religion, freedom of the 
press, trial by jury, habeas corpus, the substitution of militia for 
a standing army, and express reservation to the States of all 
rights not specifically granted to the Union. 

He accordingly moved in the first session of Congress for these 
amendments, which were agreed to and ratified by the States as 
they now stand. 

This is all the hand I had in what related to the Constitution. 

Ten articles, forming a Bill of Rights, were proposed 
in the first session of Congress, March 4, 1789, “ the con- 
ventions of a number of States having, at the time of 
their adopting the Constitution, expressed a desire, in 
order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, 
that further declaratory and restrictive clauses should be 
added.” 

The very first article begins with the declaration that 
“ Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” This 
Federal guarantee of religious liberty is supported in a 
more positive way by Art. I, Sec. 3 of the Constitution 
of the State of New York which reads: 

The free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and 
worship, without discrimination or preference, shall forever be 
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allowed in this State to all mankind; and no person shall be 
rendered incompetent to be a witness on account of his opinions 
on matters of religious belief; but the liberty of conscience 
hereby secured shall not be so construed as to excuse acts of 
licentiousness, or justify practices inconsistent with the peace or 
safety of this State. 

The religious liberty here guaranteed by the New York 
State Constitution, “without discrimination or prefer- 
ence,” was precisely what Pope Pius XI tried in vain to 
obtain when Russia was seeking to be readmitted to the 
consort of civilized nations. He therefore asked the 
Powers at Genoa to insert the following three clauses 
in any agreement reached : 

1. Full liberty of conscience is guarauteed in Russia for all, 
Russian citizens as well as foreigners. 

2. There is also guaranteed the private and public exercise of 
religion and of worship. 

3. There shall be restored and respected the immovable prop- 
erty which belonged or still belongs to any religious denomination 
whatsoever. 

If these points had been agreed to and faithfully 
executed by Russia, Jews, Mohammedans, Protestants, 
and Catholics would have been saved much suffering for 
conscience’s sake in the last eight years. 

Our own enjoyment of religious liberty in the United 
States ought to make us respect the exercise of the right 
of religious profession and worship by others according 
to the dictates of their consciences. 

To illustrate the point, Dr. V. Yanitch, a Serbian 
Orthodox priest of Jugoslavia, writing in the I|’reme, 
deplores the recent publication in Goodwill, the organ of 
the British branch of the World Alliance of Christian 
Churches, of an article by an American pastor named 
Price, who accused the Russian Orthodox Church of 
having done no more than spread superstition while up- 
holding the despotism of the Tsars. Dr. Yanitch replies: 

We do not know to what sect this pastor belongs, but we do 
know that the difference between American Protestantism and 
Russian Orthodoxy is that the former prints Bibles, whilst the 
latter dies for the Bible. 

Dr. Yanitch concludes by saying that the publication 
of such an attack on the Russian Church in the British 
Organ of the World Alliance compels not only Orthodox 
Serb members to consider whether they can still be 
affiliated to this international organization, but also Ru- 
manians, Bulgars, and Greeks. 

This Price, whoever and wherever he is in America, 
overreached himself and harmed the very cause he was 
trying to serve. Respectful and appreciative sympathy 
is what is wanted for suffering Russia today. 


A COLLOQUY 
I have the Well of Truth to draw from. 
Yea, but go softly, oh, my soul, 
The vessel that you have to draw in — 
Tell me if it be staunch, 
If it be whole. 


I may drink from Life’s Own Waters. 
Yea, but regard the cup you hold, 
Tell and tell me truly 
If it be clean and wrought 
Of gold. 
AILEEN TEMPLETON, 
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An Oberammergau Reverie 
EpytHe HELEN BROWNE 


CAN swing myself easily into the Oberammergau of 

1930 by climbing the ropes of retrospect to past years 
of .decennial performances of the Passion Play. The 
800 faces in the cast are unfamiliar—the delicate profile 
of Anton Lang is replaced by the broader features of 
Alois Lang, the wood-carver; this year’s Virgin Mary, 
Anni Rutz, the young clerk in the village sawmill, has a 
cap of blond hair and a severe expression ; Louisa Straus, 
the Salome, who was only a child in little apron and cap 
when the Play was last produced, is the prettiest face 
among the women—there are automobile models 
pushing in from Munich, new lengths in tourists’ skirts 
for Bavarian housewives to gossip about; the finger of 
time descends here and there upon the elfin village at the 
foot of Kofel mountain; yet, the grand scheme of the 
spectacle remains unchanged. 

The vow, made by villagers during the plague of 1623, 
when Caspar Schulchler brought the germ from Eschen- 
lohe, to produce the drama of Christ’s Passion every ten 
years if Oberammergau was delivered from disease, is 
still the impetus of the production. Accommodations for 
visitors retain just enough primitive management to with- 
stand the bleaching process of modern convenience and 
luxury. The panorama, with Kofel a breast of green, 
the white tower of the church pricking through the ver- 
dure, and the arched Passion Play Theater a huge hive, 
still fascinates. The famous Play itself, with its com- 
munity, cast in magnificent silk and velvet costumes, re- 
citing the iambic text, purified by the Benedictine monk 
of Ettal, Othmar Weis, in 1839, recast by Father Joseph 
Alois Daisenberger, lifting voices in 
composed by Rochus Dedler—all this consummate 
folding of art and religion within eight hours stirs the 
pilgrim of 1930 as it has brought sighs and tears to gen- 





new 


simple melody 





un- 


erations before. 

I arrive in Oberammergau, at twilight, when a bonfire 
burns like a red tent on great Hoerndle mountain. A 
native Dienstmann in shiny leggins and long hair of 
angel gold, conducts me through the branching streets, 
to the cottage with the fresh green blinds, my home for 
the next two nights. I am welcomed by my host in 
household German, escorted to my room by little Ottilie 
and little Hans, and finally get my bearings seated by the 
open window that gives a view of Halbig’s towering 
Crucifixion group on Osterbichl Hill. I can see it in the 
dark as the weird Bengal-fire plays around it. 

I know what the peasants will ask me at supper—are 
Americans still so fond of bathtubs? Do Americans 
still demand porter-house steak? I finish my hot sausage 
and “ fresh cow’s milk” and beg to be excused. I must 
arise at 6.45 o’clock the next morning at the tinkle of 
the cowbell. The Play starts exactly 8.00 A.M. with no 


grace to hunt for invisible hair pins. 

The cowbell sounds like a lazy beat on a silver drum. 
I start out of sleep and then dash my face in the pottery 
basin of cold water. 
to remind me that breakfast is steaming ready. 


I know my host will soon knock 
I have 
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little appetite; I am too excited. I hold a high-priced- 
seat ticket in the palm of my suede glove and, as an in- 
conspicuous pair of shoulders among 4,000 figures hiking 
through the village streets at this hour of prime, I make 
my way to the auditorium, pausing to greet the sentinel 
on top of Kofel, the brilliant cross whose rigid arms 
uphold the faith of Oberammergau. 

Before the cannon barks on Osterbichl Hill, announc- 
ing the performance, before the solemn bells of Ettal 
Cloister ring benediction upon this day of sorrowing rec- 
ollection, I make a tour around the Theater. Yes, it 
still gives the impression of a tunnel with the audience 
protected under the six iron arches and the actors with- 
out, as at the entrance to the tunnel, exposed to cloud 
bursts and rainbow showers. 

The cannon booms, and the Passion Play of 1930 
opens upon the lips of Anton Lang, the Prologist. While 
the orchestra of forty-two musicians grouped in ambush 
in front of the proscenium begins Dedler’s reposeful 
“ Ovetture,” I wonder if that vast audience knows what 
is transpiring behind the scenes. I am always impressed 
by the devotion to prayer of these actors and I am 
touched now as I visualize them, kneeling in their purple 
mantles and robes of jewels and velvet, praying for suc- 
cess. I have looked forward to brilliant work by the 
famous chorus of forty singers and I am not disappointed 
as the first blend of sopranos and altos, tenors and basses 
rises on the clear air. These singers pursue their music 
studies solely under modest village masters. 

The tableau, “ The Adoration of the Cross,” the first 
of a series of twenty-six preceding the movements of the 
Play, is a meditative moment that never fails to lead me 
into the serious spirit of the Play. Every genuflecting 
limb, every outstretched arm, every bowed head, every 
sandaled foot is motionless, as if fashioned of wax. Now, 
when the mind is all eye, is ample opportunity to observe 
the theatrical equipment of the players. I am dazzled, as 
usual, by the rich union of color. To purchase the 
purest-dyed woolen and silk and gold trimmings that 
run up and down the seams of cloaks and capes in glim- 
mering streaks, 20,000 marks are allowed the Passion 
Play Committee. When one considers that each member 
of the cast has a double set of costumes, one for dry 
weather and one for rain, the allowance is none too gen- 
erous. The cast never uses make-up. There are no wigs, 
no adjustable beards. The maidenly tresses, the Noah 
beards, the silky, golden coiffures are all real. 

I am anxious to compare this new Christ of Alois 
Lang with that of the great Anton. The second scene, 
“Within the Temple,” gives this 1930 Christ his first 
speech in Daisenberger meter. “Is this God’s House?” 
says Christ, “ or is it naught to you but a market-place? ” 
Daisenberger enriches and dignifies the entire text of 


the Passion Play, but nowhere has he loaned words . 


such distinction and majestic rhythm as in the speeches 
allotted to Christ. When Lang received news of his 
appointment, his first act was to visit the parish church. 
The man is a strong religious type of Bavarian peasant. 
In soft, wavy brown hair and beard and with his keen, 
dark eyes challenging the money-changers, he is per- 
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fectly cast. As the scenes progress to Act II and the 
High Council assembles to discuss Christ’s capture, I am 
eager to see Caiphas, the sinister character portrayed 
so effectively in past years by both Sebastian Lang and 
Gregor Breitsamter. The new High Priest is Hugo 
Rutz, the village blacksmith. He has a dark, Hebrew 
cast of countenance and a jeweled eye of vindictive fire. 

Act III ushers in several tender scenes, as Magdalen’s 
penitence and Mary’s farewell to Jesus. Mary Mag- 
dalen, the beautiful sinner, recalls memories of the sweet 
actress and singer, Maria Mayer of the 1910 produc- 
tion; but Hansi Preisinger, who now acts the part, has 
a pair of eloquent hands that do not fail to attract notice. 
Mary, in the delicately shy figure of Anni Rutz, seems 
very young for the role. Act IV is heavy and shadowy 
with the conspiracy of Judas. This Guido Mayr, the 
woodcarver, has looked so benign seated with his daugh- 
ters in the photogravure pictures of the Sunday papers! 
Yet what a cruel, vicious-eyed traitor he is in the Play 
in the yellow and brown raiment of his suicide! 

I know that after the unforgettable scene of the Last 
Supper, which is Da Vinci’s canvas touched with life, I 
must close my eyes and listen to Dedler’s music as it 
supports the Christ at prayer in Gethsemane. It is layer 
upon layer of sad melody with much of the solemn 
measure of Handel. This passage and another occurring 
at the Crucifixion are twin heights in Dedler’s music. 

I now take advantage of the midday break in the Play, 
as does the entire audience, and hie to a pension for a 
light lunch. I always intend to refresh myself during 
this intermission with one of those famous warm baths; 
but instead I drift along the streets in sightseeing mood 
until two o'clock, when the Play continues with the 
mighty “ Trial Scene.” The carving shop of Schauer and 
Mangold at No. 4 is always interesting. The walls are 
hung with plaster arms and legs and feet, angels with 
one wing and torsoes of saints and virgins lie around on 
high tables waiting for the workmen in smocks to com- 
plete their beauty. 

I return to the Theater and resume my seat. The 
audience looks relaxed, but still solemn-eyed. I am im- 
patient to see Pilate’s costume, upon the shoulders of 
the new impersonator, Melchior Breitsamter, and I am 
satisfied shortly as the tableau of Act XI is grouped 
upon the stage and Pilate examines Jesus. This cos- 
tume is usually very expensive but this year’s is said 
to exceed all other garments in richness of fabric. It 
was made in Constantinople of especially woven ma- 
terial and cost 800 marks a yard. 

“The Crucifixion” and the tense scenes leading up 
to it and springing from it in Resurrection glory, are 
always beyond reminiscence. It is sc absorbing that one 
has little energy left to re-live it in words. To describe 
it again is like recapturing a mood, a futile task. How- 
ever, one “ feels” again the whole awful scene through 
two images—the robing of the cast in mortal black as 
it stands about the grim Cross and its Burden, and that 
haunting gesture of the Centurion protecting his hand 
in an iron glove before placing the thorns upon Christ’s 
head. 
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The last curtain falls upon the Passion Play, the cast 
is on its knees again in thanksgiving, and I prepare to 
leave. A good portion of the audience hurries out to 
catch the train to Munich. I prefer to stay within the 
atmosphere of gloom and sadness, for the night, anyway. 
I know there will be no relief from the general dreariness 
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about the village, no dancing gayety among the young 
folk in the open squares in Passion year. 

I arise the next morning with a feeling of my heart 
being bruised. I take my last meal with my host and 
bid adieu to Oberammergau, the king city of the Passion 
Play. 


The True Liberalism 


A. LONGFELLOW FISKE 


OR the past twenty-five years I have tried to be 
kK a consistent liberal—to keep an open mind to 
truth, and to be tolerant of the opinions of others. 

At an early age I matriculated in a so-called liberal 
theological seminary, believing that there I would find 
the “ scientific” and “ university” attitude toward truth. 
You cannot imagine how complete was my disillusion- 
ment. Shadows of Ralph Waldo Emerson, William El- 
lery Channing, and James Freeman Clarke! These, and 
other great minds I might mention, formulated the the- 
ological and philosophical thought of the institution. 
They spoke ex cathedra and were as authoritative as any 
Pope’s Encyclical could possibly be! 

And I discovered further, that the “liberal church,” 
so-called, had traditions, intellectual, social, and aristo- 
cratic, which were liable to narrow one’s outlook upon 
life. The atmosphere became oppressive. I found it 
difficult to breathe—or rather, to think honestly and 
boldly. 

There is no bigot to be compared with the liberal bigot, 
and no intolerance quite so intolerant as the usual brand 
of liberalism. It shuts out so much—like old China it 
is a walled-in city, of intellectual pedanticism and ego- 
tism—and it walls out a whole lot more than it walls in! 
It destroys the structure of spiritual certitude and truth 
which the centuries have bequeathed to the present and 
the future. It makes “rubbish” of most of the phil- 
osophy, metaphysics, and theology of the greatest minds 
of the past. It slights Plato, and bows in obeisance to 
Freud with his extravagant psychoanalysis and Watson 
with his mechanistic, even grotesque, behaviorism. 

The average liberal thinks in circles, “ rationalizes ” 
his opinions, and is a thorough-going dogmatist. That 
wouldn’t be so bad if his dogmatism rested upon em- 
piricism and faith, the two great pillars of the temple 
of truth, but it is usually an inchoate composition of 
negations which cannot fail to crumble when exposed 
to weather and time. Most so-called liberalism of today 
is a building-material made of sand that cracks when 
exposed to the sun! It is not granite—it is artificial 
stone ! 

Then, I also discovered that the liberalism I had come 
in contact with—the theological liberalism, at least—was 
more or less tinctured with the puritanism of Cotton 
Mather. It was terrifically “moral”—adamant in its 


principles of human conduct, winking at the greater 
sins of pride, vanity, and selfishness, and working itself 
up into a paroxysm of temper against the minor infringe- 
ments of the accepted moral code. 





I was nearly expelled from the Seminary because my 
pious-liberal Dean saw me getting a “ shine” in the lobby 
of a local hotel, which was in dangerous juxtaposition 
to the unspeakable “ bar”! I was called into his office 
and warned that if I was ever seen again in that hotel 
lobby I would be summarily dismissed from the halls 
of learning. 

Before I was twenty-five, I had become convinced 
that the liberalism I had so far known was a weird 
mixture of puritanism, Calvinism, and New England 
“culture.” It just wasn’t the “real thing ”—the bona 
fide article—it couldn’t be for it shut out too much, 
condemned too much, was too restricted in its intel- 
lectual and spiritual outlook. 

When you make a porridge of Calvin, Cotton Mather, 
Jonathan Edwards, Emerson, Channing, and the modern 
prophets of Rationalism and Humanism, you have a dish 


that only the strongest stomach can assimilate. To me 
it was indigestible. 
I finally turned to the orthodox “ evangelical” 


churches for an expression of true unadulterated liberal- 
ism—the liberalism which accepts the tried and tested 
truths of the past as well as the newer and more theo- 
retical truths of the ‘present. 

Here I found a little improvement—at least, some of 
the fundamentals of Christian doctrine were preserved 
and taught, though more or less distorted. Still, I was 
doomed to disappointment. Shades of John Calvin and 
Martin Luther! 

I gradually realized that here, too, liberalism could not 
have its complete flower and development, for a mere 
“protest” is not liberalism. Condemning at wholesale 
the Mother Church and her claims, quoting and exalting 
a few of her saints while soft-pedaling the fact that 
they were Catholics, copying her liturgy more or less 
verbatim, modifying her rites and sacraments, appro- 
priating her Bible while re-translating it, accepting much 
of her art and architecture but failing to give credit 
where credit was due—that, hardly, could be considered 
pure, unalloyed liberalism. 

My search for the “pearl of great price” led me 
inevitably, finally, into the Mother Church. Here I have 
found it—the liberalism that is fundamentally liberal, 
consistently so. I can breathe spiritually now, and at 
the same time “ intellectualize” to my heart’s content. 
There are no restrictions except those imposed for my 
own moral and spiritual good. 

Genuine liberalism is inclusive, not exclusive, positive 
and not negative, constructive and not destructive. The 
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Mother Church represents precisely these elements of 
liberalism. She is inclusive, taking into herself and 
making a part of herself the best thought and traditions 
of all the ages, and she is always constructive, and to- 
day, in a truer sense than ever before, she is tolerant 
and gentle with those who disagree with her. She is a 
living organism and unquestionably will make use of all 
the age can offer, absorbing from the contemporaneous 
movements whatever of truth they may have to contribute. 
She is the living Body of Christ in the present age, and 
Christianity to her is not an inanimate, petrified thing 
but a living spirit ever deepening and ever growing. 

He who thinks of Catholicism as a dead, historical, 
medieval institution, doesn’t know the Catholic Church. 
She belongs to the Middle Ages, truly, and to the first 
century, but quite as truly to the twentieth century and 
the countless centuries yet to come. She is a vital, living 
force, in tune with the age, adapting herself with mar- 
velous efficiency to its changing needs and conditions, 
but remaini.cg ever loyal to those basic principles of Reve- 
lation upon which she was founded. Her qualities of 
development, while still remaining true to her Founder, 
have given her her immortality. She has contributed to 
the world a sublime illustration of liberalism. 

She “minds her own business” and does not try to 
force vagaries of conduct and taboo, ornamented with 
the high-sounding “ moral” tag, upon men and women, 
but continues, quietly, persistently, and no less effec- 
tively to urge the great principles of life and conduct 
as exemplified in her King and Leader, Jesus Christ. 

With the incarnate God, She tries to “ know what is in 
man,” and to treat the weaknesses and foibles of human 
nature as he treated them, with the spirit of love, for- 
giveness, and charity, and to lead, guide, and inspire 
humanity ever upward, to perfection. 

Her liberalism is complete intellectually as well as spir- 
itually. The thinker, the seeker after truth, finds here 
a haven for his soul, a blessed anchorage. The Church 
is so big, so ancient, so truly universal, so inclusive, so 
cosmopolitan, that she cannot fail to satisfy and inspire. 
She is liberalism grown up, liberalism at its full height 
of maturity. Her attitude of faith is the attitude of any 
man who has thought things through and realizes, at 
last, that the human intellect cannot know it all, and her 
dogmatism—well, I thank God for it, since I recognize 
that she is the Divinely appointed preserver and con- 
server of the precious truths of Revelation, without which 
civilization must inevitably perish. 

The daring search for truth, with humility, faith, and 
charity, these are the component elements of true liber- 
alism, and I have found them all exemplified in the 
Mother Church. She baptizes the inner urge to inves- 
tigate and to know, with the Divine fire of God’s grace, 
encourages it, and through her universities has always 
led in the search for knowledge. Her teachers have been 
in the forefront of scientists and philosophers. 

Now, I can read Emerson and appreciate him better 
than ever before, and I can better enjoy the democracy 
of Walt Whitman, and study the theories of Darwin 
and Freud and all the other “moderns,” and appre- 
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ciate them more truly, precisely because I am a Catholic! 
I approach them not in an argumentative state of mind, 
but with a tolerance that was never possible to me before. 
Thus the Mother Church gives me a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward all honest thinkers and investigators, and 
she does not oppose any new truth, only asks that it be 
proved before she accepts it. With the background of 
centuries behind her, she thinks with a mature mind, 
weighs new truth, fairly, dispassionately, and tolerantly. 
And she has many of the greatest scholars in the world 
to help her in doing this. 

Centuries before Henry James or Dr. Dewey or 
Dr. Freud, the Church had mastered a psychology that 
today, seen in its rites and rituals, is marvelously con- 
sistent with and adapted to human nature. Her mar- 
velously “ scientific” psychology was born with her 
Founder, Jesus Christ! 

Taken all in all, the Mother Church is the most modern 
institution I know anything about, and she is the young- 
est, and the oldest, and the most virile, the most spir- 
itually dynamic! She is the Church of youth for youth. 
She fits every mood and condition of human experience ; 
she serves and loves the rich and the poor alike, in fact 
she recognizes no distinctions of race, color or condition. 
She is not provincial, but universal. 

She is a vast cathedral—the cathedral of the souls of 
men, where broken spirits and broken hearts are mended 
and healed. She is indestructible because Divine. She 
is the best and most consistent example of genuine liber- 





alism in the world today. 

So it appears to me, after twenty-five years of search- 
ing—and today I am a Catholic because I am a liberal, 
and a liberal because I am a Catholic. 


COVENANT 


Now shall no tryst be broken, 

Come sad or singing time; 

But, wearing youth’s green token, 
For us the years will chime. 

Our two hearts we will cloak in 
Love, dawn, and dreams, and rhyme. 


And life that limns all weather 
For eyes or young or old; 
Shall hold our tears in tether, 
Shall blend the gray with gold, 
Knowing hearts sealed together 
Burn in a mystic mold. 


We who have hailed love’s morning 
With joy beyond our share, 

Shall ’tend the night’s adorning 

In holiness and prayer; 

The withered blooms give warning, 
Though autumn skies are fair. 


And when some year discloses 
The dark Death-Angel’s face 
To us remembering roses 

And youth’s high, singing grace. 
We'll bow as God disposes, 

And leave this mortal place. 


J. Corson MILLER, 
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By the Lizard 
L. A. G. STRONG 


HE Cornish coast around the Lizard is like to no 

other part of the British Isles. Bare, magnificent 
headlands, covered with short grass, slope steeply down 
to rocks as black and hard as iron, which even in calm 
weather make the sea show its teeth. The cliffs are 
broken, and full of deep terrifying holes. At their foot 
rise high angry pillars of the same black stone, catch- 
ing the first fury of the waves, breaking them contemp- 
tuously and flinging the residue over their shoulder to 
get its quietus from the cliff. Often there will be a com- 
plete breakwater of rock, where the cliff has fallen away: 
a pool at high tide, squirting in through two or three 
gaps in a dark, jagged ring. 

When there is a strong wind, or a swell, it is fearsome 
to watch the sea’s attack upon these places. Quarter of 
a mile out, a green mass begins to heap itself up, and 
advance in slow, lopsided canter to the shore. Gathering 
speed, it begins to break a little at its crest, a thin tremb- 
ling edge out of all proportion to the acres below. Then, 
before it curls, it is hidden by the uneven top of the ring, 
fifty, seventy, a hundred feet above high-water mark. 
One waits, counting the seconds. Just when it seems the 
wave must have miscarried, there is a dull crash, a thud 
which shakes even the solid ground of the cliff: and a 
moment later boils and spouts through each gap, ton 
upon ton of creaming, lacy water, white as lather: not 
a spot of green in a hundred yards of it: water in thick, 
incessant motion, inlaid upon itself, for ever making new, 
rich patterns, layer of foam upon foam. 

It is to be understood that for generations even the 
least imaginative of strangers have felt this coast as 
hostile, or sullenly indifferent at the best. For three 
months of summer a mob of visitors fill its silence with 
their voices, and explore it with courage born of numbers: 
but they keep to the coves, those deep, sheltered clefts 
where there are houses and fishing boats and teas of 
Cornish cream on the bare wooden tables in the cottage 
gardens. The headlands make man feel too ignominious. 
Cliff paths are one thing—though even they wander along 
sometimes a couple of feet from a sheer drop to the 
sea and the black fangs. But to wander upon a springy 
slope, the grass cropped by the rabbits, and come sud- 
denly to a huge hole: to look down three hundred feet 
into rocky darkness, and see, at the bottom, a white sliver 
of tide enviously licking: this gives an unpleasant turn 
to the thoughts of the holiday maker, and he hurries off, 
dragging his children by the hand, to the nearest cove 
and safe cream tea. 

We are staying a few hundred yards from the Lizard 
lighthouse. At my window, as I write, an hour before 
dusk, I can see its quick gleam, ghostly and metallic in 
the daylight. When we go to bed, every few seconds the 
enormous brilliant beam leaps into the room, swings diz- 
zily away across the eastern headland, and is lost at sea. 
It is so bright that every house here has a curtain inside 
the window, which may be drawn to protect the sleeper’s 
head from the light. Two nights ago the beam grew 
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thick and muffled, and then an enormous foghorn mooed 
out into the pale blanket seawards: a great, soft, melan- 
choly sound, appropriate to the time and scene, answered 
from time to time by ships in the distance, as if gigantic 
cattle had lost one another on a mountain and were 
lamenting. 

Behind the lighthouse is a village. Two shops of every 
three are the stalls of workers in serpentine, a marble-like 
stone, which is turned on a lathe and will take a high 
polish. Each stall is crowded with curios, a dismal com- 
mentary upon the taste of the summer’s horde of trippers. 
It is difficult, at this time of year, to envisage people suf- 
ficient in number and stupidity to carry off these objects: 
but the inhabitants clearly do not make them for noth- 
ing. The most popular shape is a model lighthouse, two 
or three feet high, with an electric bulb inside the glass. 
The weight alone should be forbidding. It is a flourish- 
ing trade, but hardly healthy. Dust flies up from the 
lathes, whose whirring and grinding fill the village, and 
many of the workers look ill and cough. As everywhere 
else, there is no trade men will not follow if it brings 
profit. 

In the post office hangs a notice, proclaiming that a 
qualified dentist attends one afternoon a week. The sight 
of it recalled an experience of my boyhood, when, stay- 
ing at St. Austell, further up the country, I spent a day 
with the local dentist on his rounds. From village to 
village we drove, and in each, in post office, butcher’s 
shop, and even more ominously in a smithy, sat a row of 
sufferers, with swollen faces and watery eyes, await- 
ing what must have been but rough and ready treatment. 
This dentist here, however, has a list of diplomas which 
could not be bettered in the metropolis. 

One reads again and again that the Cornish people are 
suspicious and unfriendly, but I have never met a trace 
o1 this on any of my visits in different parts of the coun- 
try. I talked a couple of days back with a farmer who 
knows every inch of the place, and he denied the charge. 
“ They prefer their own people,” he said, with a twinkle: 
but who does not? His only accusation was that they were 
avaricious. Any of the farmers, he said, would be in 
ecstasies were one to give them sixpence—though they 
might have thousands of pounds in the bank. Perhaps 
this quality extends from the farmers, unfairly _ par- 
ticularized, to the workers in serpentine. 

A striking feature of the country round is the number 
of places of worship. Here, in a little village, four re- 
ligious denominations are supported: and all around, at 
Mullion, Cadgwith, Gunwalloe, one sees the same. A 
seafaring life on a coast notoriously treacherous does not 
always make for faith: but it would seem to be so here. 

In an interval during the writing of this, | have been 
for a walk along the cliffs. The way led first to a cove a 
mile away, past a church with clumps of daffodils grow- 
ing over the grass—the most beautiful churchyard I have 
ever seen—to a tiny village, where I talked with a dark 
brown man whose name was Zachariah Bosustow. Of 
what tribe or language that name is a relic, I cannot 
guess. At any rate, his lurcher dog joined me on my 
walk. Whenever one goes out in these parts, one is joined 
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by some friendly dog, glad of the excuse for a ramble. 
The cliffs, in the evening light, had a dreamy quality. 
The cruel rocks were far below, and thrushes were sing- 
ing almost wildly in the hour before dark. The path, 
never more than a few inches wide, strayed along as 
if aimlessly, following in reality with much cunning the 
most feasible line. The lurcher, exulting in his speed, 
tore all about the cliffs, shooting down a terrible slope 
like some small yellow thunderbolt, running out of sight, 
and reappearing as a mad insect 300 feet below. At one 
place in the path, I found evidence of his passing; a 
baby rabbit, all soft and warm, dead without a mark; 
its little life frightened out of it before the lean jaws’ 
perfunctory snap. The cliff was sheer beneath: I gave it 
a sea burial. 

Now, in the big window, it is getting too dark to write. 
The beam from the lighthouse, gaining strength, begins to 
light my page. Far out in the channel, a big liner is head- 
ing for Plymouth, her lights gleaming softly across the 
water. Two tramp steamers pass, outward bound, and a 
fishing boat is making up coast for home. The moon has 
risen. It is time to go and get our dinner. Then we shall 
read for an hour, talk a while, and go early to bed, with 
wide windows open to the strong leaping beam and the 
sound of the sea. 


A ROGUE’S BALLADE 


Lady, both virgin-pure and mother-mild, 
Full many rogues have sung their songs to thee; 
The rascal Francois Villon, sin-beguiled 
By all his ribald age’s villainy ; 
And other ones, whate’er their names may be, 
Who oft with quills unhallowed dared indite 
Fair lauds of thee, O Tower Ivory-White. 
But never rogue so wretched was as I; 
Despite the which incline to what I write, 
And help me in the day that I must die. 


Lady whose mother-heart for wayward child 
A certain refuge-place will always be, 
Though equal rogue with Villon wilful-wild, 
In rhymster’s guild far less am I than he; 
Poor sinners both, it is as sinners we 
Implore thy mercy for the final fight, 
When fiends assault, O Shield Exceeding Bright. 
But never rogue so worthless was as I; 
Despite the which be kind to what I write, 
And help me in the day that I must die. 


Lady, high Queen of Earth and Heaven styled, 
Take not offense at this my song to thee, 
A sorry rhymster’s plea, O Undefiled, 
The cry of one who would from sins be free, 
And begs thee now on contrite bended knee 
To aid him with thy great and gracious might, 
Thou Maid whom death nor demons can affright. 
But never rogue so wilful was as I; 
Despite the which, O heed the prayer I write, 
And help me in the day that I must die. 
L’envoy 
Lady, to rogue who hung upon His right, 
The thief by grace converted suddenly, 
Thy dying Son gave pledge that surely he 
To Paradise would come; pray Him that I, 
Another sinful but repentant wight, 
Despite my sins may come at last to thee, 
And help me in the day that I must die. 
Francis WHITEBILL. 
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Sociology 
The Yellow-Dog Contract 


Paut L. BLake y, S.J. 


HE quality of the paper used by modern journals, 
even by the esteemed Congressional Record, is not 
strained, but debased. Our grandmothers, who treasured 
scrapbooks, would weep over it. The verses which they 
were wont to date and paste in carefully, “ Friends Must 
Part,” “Moses on Mount Nebo,” “Shall We Meet 
beyond the River?” and the rest, would quickly yellow, 
if clipped from one of our dailies. Perhaps the texture 
borrows its hue from the literary context which it com- 
monly sustains, or, possibly, the marvels of modern 
chemistry are not what they have been cracked up to be. 
In discussing the yellow-dog contract, however, it is 
quite fitting that I refer to three yellowed clippings. It is 
not a pleasant term, nor is it a pleasant subject. On the 
whole, I think that the dog has the strongest reason to 
object. Obloquy has been cast on his name. The man 
who invented the title had probably been bitten in his 
youth, or in later years had acquired kynomisia. 

Briefly, the yellow-dog contract is an approved method 
(by whom approved, I do not say, for it is not polite 
to mention his name, but it begins with “d”) an ap- 
proved method of committing various crimes, one of 
which, at the minimum reckoning, calls to Heaven for 
vengeance. Once you get a man to sign a yellow-dog 
contract, you have made him “agree” not to join with 
his fellows, whatever the aggravation may be, for mutual 
protection, to establish collective bargaining, to obtain 
redress of grievances, or to exercise any human right 
of which you may be strong enough to deprive him. 

As Justice Brandeis once said, you have put him in a 
condition which smacks of peonage. Leo XIII went 
beyond that mild characterization when treating of the 
rights of the man who works for wages. The Pope vin- 
dicated the right of workers to form unions, and he 
stated very positively that whoever agrees to, or signs, 
a contract (in the instance cited, it referred to wages) 
“through necessity or fear of a worse evil . . . is 
made the victim of fraud and injustice.” 

The yellow-dog contract is open to destructive criticism 
from many angles. At the outset of any examination, a 
question of essential importance arises. May the worker, 
without other adequate protection, properly renounce 
such ordinary means against fraud and oppression, for 
himself and his fellows, as associations which make (or 
strive to make) collective bargaining a reality, and bring 
pressure to bear upon all employers to treat all employes 
as human beings and not as chattels? 

In common with all Christian philosophers, Leo XIII 
taught that there were certain rights, with correlative 
duties, which no man might lawfully lay aside. Such 
action “would outrage that human dignity which God 
Himself treats with reverence. No man has in 
this matter power over himself. To consent to any 
treatment which is calculated to defeat the end and pur- 
pose of his being, is beyond his right .” Hence, 
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not even for a living wage, or for an advance in posi- 
tion, may men agree to undertake tasks, or to labor under 
conditions, which make it morally impossible for them 
to fulfil their duties to God, to their families, or to the 
State. Not man’s own rights are here in question, the 
Pope observes, “ but the rights of God, the most sacred 
and inviolable of all rights.” That the victim of the 
yellow-dog contract is necessarily reduced to this un- 
happy state, cannot be affirmed. But this is certain that, 
often, he is not much above it; and that he can extricate 
himself only through collective action. 

Next, the yellow-dog contract is wholly void, for the 
simple reason that it is not a contract, but an instrument 
signed under duress. Hence, of itself, it can impose no 
obligation. A “forced” contract is a contradiction in 
terms, like “forced” sin, or “forced” virtue. Essen- 
tially a contract is an agreement, compacted with liberty 
of choice. What a man agrees to, at the point of a gun, 
or with the knowledge that if he declines to agree, he 
and his family will starve, is not an agreement so com- 
pacted. He has not signed a contract, but has yielded 
to force. No court will sustain the gun-play contract; 
unhappily, some courts sustain the yellow-dog contract, 
and cover it, on demand, with a blanket injunction. Out 
in Iowa, by the terms of a Federal injunction granted 
last April, employes who had signed a yellow-dog con- 
tract were forbidden, under penalty, even to mention to 
anyone the fact that they had signed it. 

Well, suppose they did sign? Don’t we expect men 
to keep their contracts? We do, when they are con- 
tracts; not otherwise. But let me quote my first yellowed 
‘clipping, which gives an excellent answer. It is an 
editorial from the Denver Rocky Mountain News, re- 
printed in the New York World, for April 24, 1930. 

“A yellow-dog contract is one in which an employer 
forces a worker to agree that he will not, while em- 
ployed, join a labor union. 

“Well, what is wrong about that? If a man signs 
a contract, shouldn’t he stick to it? Isn’t a contract 
sacred, and aren’t the courts obliged to uphold a contract? 
If a union comes along and tries to get members from 
among workers who are under contract not to join, why 
shouldn’t the employer request, and the judge grant, an 
injunction against the union? 

“These questions can be answered best by other ques- 
tions. Why shouldn’t a white-slave contract be valid? 
Why shouldn’t a peonage contract be valid? Why 
shouldn’t a contract under duress be valid? In other 
words, there are contracts and contracts; some are valid 
and some are not. 

“The reason why a yellow-dog contract has no place 
in a free country is that it is a form of peonage. It is 
made under duress. It says to the man who is out of a 
job and whose wife and children are hungry: you shall 
not work or eat until you sell your liberty.” 


Here is another statement worth preserving. It is 


the second of my clippings and is taken from the Wheel- 
ing (West Virginia) Intelligencer for April 30. 

“The real question involved in the Red Jacket mine 
case, and the yellow-dog labor contracts is this: 
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“Is it public policy to sustain and validate a contract 
by which an applicant for work is required to sell and 
surrender individual rights and activities that have no 
direct relationship either to the quality or the amount of 
work he does, or to the wages he receives? 

“If a contract forced upon a needy workman, by 
which he is required to waive his right to join a union, 
is valid, why may not a similar contract by which the 
needy employe is forced to surrender or to contract away 
his right to join a church, a political party, or to get 
married and maintain a family, be equally valid, and in 
accord with sound public policy? 

“ How far, in a State in which equality of opportunity 
is loudly boasted of as the ideal before all our citizen- 
ship, may the temporary holder of a financial advantage 
over a fellow-citizen compel him to relinquish his per- 
sonal and his social rights as the price of employment?” 

Finally, a few words from the Congressional Record 
(May 2, 1930, p. 8475) may be inserted without recourse 
to a point of order. They were spoken by Senator 
Norris, of Nebraska. 

“The yellow-dog contract, in my judgment, is void. 
It is void for three reasons: first, it is without any con- 
sideration ; second, it is signed under coercion; third, it 
violates public policy. I admit, Mr. President, that the 
court has decided otherwise.” 

And, with the exception of a few radicals and a few 
Catholics, no one is worried. The victim is not pre- 
cisely “worried”: under an injunction such as that 
issued in the United States Gypsum case, it would hardly 
be legal for him to worry. He may, however, starve; 
provided, always, that he does this without affront to 
the peace and dignity of the court. 


QUESTIONING 


What shall I sing, O Lord, 
That You will love my song? 
How shall I know 
When I have sung too long? 
When shall I stop? 
And likewise, tell me when, 
Tell, me, O Lord, the time to sing again. 
Would You have me dumbly wait for You to call? 
I would be perfect; 
Shall I sing at all? 
KATHERYN ULLMEN, 


ALIEN 


If there should come a breath upon this hill, 
Out of the brine, where arrows, silver finned, 
Leap in the tide: if on a sudden wind 
Came tang of marsh and mussel shell to fill 
A long desire: if from a yellow bill, 
High in the air, a gull’s cry, soft and thinned, 
Came down to me as evening slowly pinned 
The darkness on: if one white-feathered quill 
From a crane’s wing should flutter to the ground 
And touch my hand, I know this inland death 
Would waken from the shrouds where it has lain, 
Remount the hill and summit, like a hound 
Holding the scent unwearied by small breath, 
Until the sea was in my eyes again. 

Joun Lee Hrcerns. 





Education 


The Catholic Medical School 
B. L. Set-meyer, S.J., A.M., M.D. 


Professor of Biology and Head of Department, 
Loyola University, Chicago 





T is a long journey back over the pages of history to 

the beginnings of medicine and surgery. In the 
monastery gardens of the sons of St. Benedict grew the 
plants that were compounded into early medicines, while 
the monks themselves practised the healing art. Surgery 
was first practised by the barbers. They had no hospitals 
but moved from place to place, operating wherever they 
found patients, and hurrying on to parts unknown, 
should some particular patient fail to recover. Mid- 
wifery was practised by the oldest of the women in the 
community, and included not only care of mother and 
child, but often the housework as well. 

Gradually these branches of medicine, surgery arid 
midwifery, were brought together, and from time to time 
other branches of the healing art were added so as to 
include a fundamental training in the knowledge and 
treatment of the ills to which flesh is heir. Marked 
progress in the unification of medical education has taken 
place in our own country within the past thirty years. 
It is interesting to note that some of the licenses still 
read that the candidate is permitted to practise medicine, 
surgery, and midwifery. 

Strangely enough, in this country popular opinion has 
it that not only has the Church been opposed to scientific 
medicine, but has actually thwarted it. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Many of the universities of 
the Old World, with renowned schools, held their char- 
ters directly from the Popes. Often the Popes’ own 
personal physicians were numbered among the famous 
anatomists of their time, Fallopius, for instance, and 
Morgagni. 

The five existing Catholic medical schools In_ the 
United States, Georgetown at Washington, Loyola in 
Chicago, Marquette in Milwaukee, St. Louis in St. Louis, 
and Creighton in Omaha, are doing their share in train- 
ing physicians in community service and research. A 
sixth, the medical school of the University of Detroit, 
is being planned. There is a definite need of all of these 
schools for training of physicians, for the country is now 
producing just about the number of physicians annually 
needed to take care of our increasing population, and to 
replace the superannuated and deceased members of the 
profession. The Catholic schools are strategically located 
as regards centers of population, and opportunity to 
for teaching purposes in sufficient 


secure patients 


numbers. 

The costs of medical education have mounted steadily 
in the past twenty-five years. They can hardly be les- 
sened, if we are to keep up a high standard of education 
for the men and women to whom we entrust our lives 
in times of illness. Medicine is an art and a science, and 
to acquire them time and money, among other things, 


are needed. The science of medicine presupposes an 
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adequate educational foundation: two to four years of 
college, and four years in a medical school, followed by 
an interneship in an approved hospital. The teaching 
staff, many of whom are full-time teachers, and all of 
whom must be highly trained, must be given reasonable 
compensation. Research must be carried on, demanding 
skilled help and often expensive equipment. The art of 
medicine, aside from the inherent aptitude of the physi- 
cian, demands long contact with patients, who must be 
cared for, for the most part, at social-service rates, or 
entirely free. This cost must be assumed either by the 
school, by hospitals with part-pay and free beds, by city 
hospitals, or by a combination of all of these agencies. 

In the last analysis, no small burden falls upon the 
school. In 1912 my own alma mater, Jefferson Medical 
College, of Philadelphia, spent $225 per year per student, 
over and above the $180 tuition fee. Although tuition 
costs have risen, they have not kept pace with the increase 
in cost in medical education. 

Some Catholic schools rely upon endowment, gifts, and 
other funds, to meet the deficit. At Loyola in Chicago 
the annual deficit has for a number of years been offset 
by a collection in all the churches, sponsored by His 
Eminence, Cardinal Mundelein. In all these schools very 
substantial aid is given by the Sisters, who conduct af- 
filiated hospitals, and thus open their wards for the 
instruction of students. 

The opening of wards for teaching benefits both the 
hospital and the patients who patronize it. The best 
hospitals in America, for the most part, are those which 
have some teaching connection. The staffs of such in- 
stitutions are usually more carefully chosen, and there is 
the additional stimulus of inquiring students to check up 
every phase of the patient’s condition. 

We do not claim that our Catholic schools of medicine 
are better than other schools in material resources, or 
that they do more research, or that the purely profes- 
sional training of their graduates is better. All, how- 
ever, are rated class A by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation which has definite standards of rating, according 
to material equipment and training of teaching staff. 
But we do claim a need, and a very sore need, for Cath- 
olic schools, since they alone keep alive the Church's 
interest in a very vital sector of education and social 
service. 

It is extremely necessary to the student, and to his 
future professional clientele, that he be thoroughly 
trained in ethics. The physician often is both physician 
and moralist for his patient. What will be his attitude 
to birth control, abortion, vasectomy, and a dozen other 
questions, unless he have a solid foundation in philoso- 
phy? Not every Catholic physician will answer these 
aright in practice, but it will not be because he has not 
been taught correct doctrine. Some may be inclined to 
question the prevalence of some of these evils, but in 
one small mid-western town a physician some years ago 
confidentially told a reliable witness that he had in- 
structed sixty girls in the use of contraceptives! The 
reverse of this picture is much more encouraging where 
we find the physician thoroughly imbued with right 
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ethical notions, refusing to lend himself to such nefarious 
teaching. 

There are, of course, many instances on record of loss 
of faith due to atheistic and agnostic teaching by mem- 
bers of medical-school faculties. One professor of anat- 
omy formerly supplied his classes with reading lists of 
atheistic and agnostic philosophy. From the instances 
given, it is quite easy to realize what a power for good 
in the community at large will be the 350 or 400 physi- 
cians annually graduated by our schools, trained as they 
are according to sane and healthful ethical principles. 

The social-service work of the Church will demand 
larger and larger numbers of physicians in years to come. 
They must be men who not only know their ethics and 
religion, but who are willing to fight for right principles. 
I do not wish to insinuate that only graduates of a Cath- 
olic school know correct ethics. But, on the other hand, 
it is specifically the business of the Catholic school to 
uphold such principles, and to see that such principles are 
honored and taught by the members of its staff. 

It is important, also, that our Catholic hospital work 
be extended and coordinated. Excellent work has al- 
ready been done in some of the Catholic medical centers. 
It will undoubtedly grow, as the advantages of unification 
and coordination are realized by the various groups, who 
use such a service, or participate in establishing free, and 
part-pay clinics, hospital accommodations, and dental 
service for those deserving, and in need of it. 

The Catholic medical school has contributed no small 
share in supplying adequately trained physicians for com- 
munity and national service. One school supplied two 
per cent of all the medical officers enlisted in the World 
War. Our graduates have, in large majority, been a 
credit to the medical profession, and to their respective 
schools. They are striving to render a service to God, 
to Church, and to their fellows. A non-Catholic dean 
expressed to me his admiration of the Catholic medical 
schoo!, when he said that it was a sorely needed institu- 
tion, and a leaven which, he hoped, would save medicine 
in America from materialism. This alone should be a 
challenge to us to continue our Catholic medical schools, 
and to enlist those who are able to help them. 


DEPARTURE 


All the lads are off to war 

And proud they are to be, 

Though what it is they’re fighting for 
No two of them agree. 


For Tom, he fights a tyrant king, 
And Joe, he stands for right, 

And Harry says not anything 
But simply goes to fight. 


And Ned's protecting womanhood, 
And Buck his native land, 
And Jimmy goes because he should, 
And Billy likes the band. 


So off they go, the true, the brave, 
The good lads and the bad; 
And many soon will find their grave 
And many wish they had. 
C. T. Lanwam. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


HE report of Sir John Simon’s Commission in India, 

which was made public on June 9, offers little or 
no encouragement for remedy of one. of India’s most 
hopeless problems. A newspaper account of the report 
informs us: “as to the Hindu caste system which involves 
the misery of the millions of outcasts and untouchables 
the report is not optimistic. It admits just a shade of 
improvement in isolated regions, but says the progress is 
not only slow but will so continue.” In other words, mere 
political measures, however enlightened, cannot touch so 
profound and ingrained an evil. 

A remarkable suggestion for the benefit of these de- 
pressed classes was offered, according to the Catholic 
Leader, of Madras, at the seventh session of the All India 
Depressed Classes Conference, held at Amraoti on April 
26 and 27, in the presidential address of Mr. R. S. Nekali- 
yay. The suggestion is particularly remarkable as coming 
from a non-Christian : 

I make a suggestion for your serious consideration and for the 
consideration of the Depressed Classes spread over this vast con- 
tinent of India. India is an agricultural country. There are ex- 
tensive undeveloped lands. There are 
marshy lands. France, before it was developed into a flourishing 
agricultural country, consisted of undeveloped lands, forest lands, 


There are forest lands. 


and marshy regions. Into these places, where no man had dared 
to go, big Orders of Christians, known as the Carthusians, the 
Cistercians and the Benedictines, entered and cut down the for- 
ests, filled up the marshy places and transformed the whole coun- 
try into a veritable flower garden. 

You might not know what these Orders are. 
two Orders are of a sort of people given up to Contemplation like 
our sanyasis but living a community life. They are not allowed 
to talk even amongst themselves except for one hour during the 
week. Their primary work, besides prayer, is cultivation of the 
land. For centuries they have developed the art of agriculture 
and cultivation to a high pitch of scientific efficiency. It is 
by means of these three societies of men that France was trans- 
formed. When there is unemployment running riot in every coun- 
try of Europe, and when England with all its vast resources is 


I believe the first 


unable to solve the problem of unemployment, France has no such 
trouble. Why? Because it was made into an agricultural country 
by these Christian Bodies, and has remained so mainly an agri- 
cultural country. 

Mr. Nekalijay suggested that these Orders should be 
induced into India and with the help of the Government 
given undeveloped land not in one province but in every 
province where the depressed classes are found. 





N his plea for free education, the speaker raised an 
issue which throws a remarkable light on some of the 
bearings of birth-control propaganda: 


Free education all over India is what we need most. It will 
soon give us sufficient consciousness—political, social, and eco- 
nomic, as to oppose High Class Hindus and Mahometans when 
they are out to strangle us into Nirvahana. Some of them have 
already started that ugly, immoral birth-control propaganda to 
kill us racially. After depriving us of every thing that makes our 


life worth living, they desire to take from us our children, the 
only happiness that is left to us in this vale of misery :—the pleasure 
of seeing little children running about us, getting up our backs 
and on our knees, when we return to our miserable hovels and 
hamlets after slaving for our Masters—the High Class Hindus, 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins alike, and the Mahometans. 
kill us, inch by inch, after we are born. 


They 
Not satisfied with that, 
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they want to kill our children at their very conception. This is 
sheer murder, not only of our children, but of our very race. 


These words are notable as being a voice straight from 


the people. 





A NOTHER vigorous protest was made by Supreme 
Court Justice Harry F. Lewis, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in a statement issued on June 9 in his chambers, who 
deplored the apparent inroads of birth-control propaganda 
in that city. “ Birth-control information,” he said, “ may 
have its good points but can truly be indicted on many 
counts the least of which will be responsibility for un- 
happy marriages and a falling off in the census.” 

In sixty-four undefended divorce cases tried before 
him in one day he found that there was only one child for 
every two families and that the duration of each marriage 
averaged less than three years. “ Absence of children 
promotes discord. Their presence makes for harmony.” 





HE readers of the New Republic who have been 

rather liberally treated to arguments on birth control 
were offered, in the issue of May 7, a refutation of the 
fallacy that the world is menaced by general overpopula- 
tion, in an article by Robert R. Kuczynski on the “ World’s 
Future Population.” The writer points out amongst other 
things our actual ignorance of the number of births. 
“Many countries,” he says, “large and small, have no 
registration system whatsoever, and in many countries 
where registration exists, it is utterly inadequate ”: 

The total yearly number of births in South America may be 
2,000,000 or 3,000,000 or 4,000,000. For China a guess of nine 
millions would be quite as justified as a guess of eighteen millions. 
Professor Ross tells us that 150,000 children are born daily into the 
world. But why,150,000? Why not 130,000, or rather 200,000, as 
Professor East assumes? Our actual knowledge of the facts 
merely allows us to say that the yearly number of births is very 
likely not lower than 45,000,000 and not higher than 75,000,000, and 
that the yearly number of deaths is very likely not lower than 
35,000,000 and not higher than 60,000,000. 


The mere excess of a given quantity of births over a 
given quantity of deaths does not mean necessarily an in- 
crease of population in the long run: 

We have seen that the world’s population apparently increases 
by about five-eights of one per cent per year. We know that if 
that rate of increase were to persist, the population would double 
within 110 years. But we now also know that the present rate 
of increase does not at all indicate what will be the future rate of 
increase if fertility and mortality remain what they actually are. 
We have indeed seen in a fictitious case that a population with a 
present rate of increase of five-eighths of one per cent may in the 
future decrease by seven per cent in each generation, even if fer- 
tility and mortality remain what they are. 


The practical bearings of this problem are pointed out: 


The Institute of Economics of the Brookings Institution in 
Washington has recently published a volume on “ The Balance of 
Births and Deaths in Western and Northern Europe.” It covers 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland. This 
area, in 1926, has a population of 188,000,000—that is, ten or 
eleven per cent of the world’s population—and had an excess of 
births over deaths amounting to five-eights of one per cent—that is, 
exactly the same rate as we found for the world as a whole. Yet, 
notwithstanding the fact that there occurred 3,613,000 births as 
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against 2,449,000 deaths, fertility was already so low that the 
population no longer reproduced itself, but had a virtual deficit 
of about seven per cent. As the book says: 

“ According to the fertility and mortality in Western and North- 
ern Europe in 1926, one hundred mothers gave birth to ninety-three 
future mothers only. With the fertility of 1926, the population 
is bound to die out unless mortality of potential mothers decreases 
beyond reasonable expectations. And fertility continued its down- 
ward path in 1927.” 


His conclusion is definite, that “as matters stand, there 
is no real danger of a general overpopulation. Mankind 
will probably increase much slower than most people now- 
adays believe.” 





HE action of the Michelin Brothers, manufacturers 
of the well-known Michelin tires, shows what influ- 
ence intelligent business can exert for the good. Since 
1926 the Michelin firm has offered family bonuses to its 
employes in France which are varied according to cost of 
living. At the latest report, according to Peuple de France, 
the working head of the family was receiving, in addition 
to his normal salary, the following additions per annum: 
For one child, 1,200 fr.; two children, 2,400 fr.; three 
children, 4,850 fr.; four children, 6,480 fr.; five chil- 
dren, 8,100 fr.; six children, 9,720 fr.; seven children, 
11,340 fr.; eight children 12,960 fr.; etc. A comparison 
of births amongst Michelin families and others led to the 
following results: 


In 1924 for every one thousand inhabitants there were in the 
Michelin families 25.06 births; in the others 15.61; in 1928, 29.79 
in the Michelin families; 11.94 in the others. That is to say that 
in 1924, when four non-Michelin children were born, seven 
Michelin children came into the world in France. In 1928, owing 
to the ever declining French birth rate, only three non-Michelin 
children were born to eight Michelins. If the average of births 
in France had attained the Michelin index, there would have been 
in 1927 an excess of 543,532 births (in place of 650,042 as com- 
pared with 402,949 in Germany, and 457,058 in Italy). 


In 1929, for every six Germans and seven Italians, one 
little Frenchman was born. If France were run on the 
Michelin principle, if it had learned both the lessons rec- 
ommended by Mr. Nekalijay, there would be eight little 
Frenchmen for every six Germans and seven Italians. 

According to the Paris Matin, the shortage of births 
over deaths in 1929 amounted to 12,564. 





NCIDENTALLY, we learn the following from the 
Cork Examiner for May 31: 

The distinguished scholar, the Very Rev. Edmund Power, S.J., 
Professor, Biblical Institute, Rome, whose name is mentioned in 
the Irish and foreign press in connection with the discovery of the 
site of Sodom, spent a week recently at Bantry with his niece, 
Mrs. Dwane, Post Office House. Father Power, who speaks seven 
languages and has a literary knowledge of over twice that number, 
visited Garnish Island, Glengariff, and had an interesting debate 
on Palestine with the Hon. Mrs. Bryce, sister-in-law of the late 
Lord Bryce, British Ambassador to the United States. Father 
Power is a native of Kilcullane, Kilmallock, Co. Limerick, and has 
seven sisters nuns and two brothers priests. 


If Father Power ever chooses to debate on the ethics 
of population, instead of the ethics of Palestine, he can 


find his arguments right at home. 
Tue PItcrim. 
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Literature 


“Who Reads an American Book ?” 
BroTHER CajeTAN, C. F. X. 


HE professional jester does not recast his old sallies 

to suit the changes of time. To him the spoken 
word is a cast-off garment not worth mending. Nature 
supplies him with an abundance of new material and 
leaves him in no danger of being cold and outcast. When 
that professional jester, Sydney Smith, asked his famous 
question, all England, perhaps the world, laughed at 
America’s expense. But when the answer came, England 
accepted it, not passively, but eagerly. Neither Sydney 
Smith nor any other Englishman modified the challenge ; 
they left that privilege for Americans. 

Many are of the opinion that only today is America 
producing a quality of literature adequate to stifle foreign 
ridicule. They are forgetting one of the most important 
aspects in the association between English and American 
letters. Roughly speaking, the challenge came to Amer- 
ica one hundred years ago; again roughly speaking, the 
answer was sent back one hundred years ago. It cannot 
be forgotten that Washington Irving alone proved to 
the literati of England that not all American writers 
were decorated with war feathers or wrote after the 
fashion of barbarians. His very personality—without 
paint of battle—insinuating itself so gently into the 
hearts of the noble elite, was sufficiently convincing; but 
the “Sketch Book” was nothing short of a revelation. 
Witness the candid appreciation of the foremost writers 
on the other side of the Atlantic at that time. Sir Walter 
Scott, after reading aloud from the “ Sketch Book,” de- 
clared: “Our sides have been absolutely sore with 
laughter.” And the particular Lord Byron affirmed, 
“His writings are my delight.” 

Without the necessity of even epitomizing the two 
literatures for comparison, the student of the situation 
will recognize the freshness and vigor which many Amer- 
ican authors poured from gifted pens into a pool that 
was, to some observers, in danger of becoming at least 
transiently stagnant. The strange, fierce, real and yet 
exotic redskin of James Fenimore Cooper was, to the 
uninitiated Englishman, more thrilling than the naughty 
bandit of Robin Hood, or the heroic knight of the Cru- 
sade. The thought that the life of such beings was 
palpable enough for lore was startling and romantic. 

Years later, Thoreau, with a backward glance, de- 
termined the situation. English literature “is an essen- 
tially tame and civilized literature reflecting Greece and 
Rome. There was need of America.” Irving’s polish 
and Cooper’s ruggedness both proved helpful. The pene- 
trating Carlyle at once recognized the merits of Emerson. 
He was looking for somebody with the sympathy of 
understanding. England had been hard on her philoso- 
pher and, according to Froude, “there was talk of the 
American backwoods . . . If nothing could be found 
for him, America was opening its arms . . . he felt 


that when he was once across the water, America would, 
at any rate, be a better mother to him than England.” 
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Even before the time designated by literary historians 
as that in which England looked kindly upon the new 
poetry as set forth in the “Preface to the Lyrical Ballads 
of °98,” a great and understanding soul in America had 
expressed his confirmation of the mutual sympathy be- 
tween man and nature. Because “there was plenty of 
genial love of nature in her poets, but not so much of 
nature herself,” England was slow to accept Words- 
worth’s creed. But the poet’s American counterpart in 
prose, Thoreau, realized too that 

‘ - sense sublime 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

If the Thoreauvian tenets had but been contemporane- 
ous with the new poetry, surely, because of their more 
earnest pantheism and deeper corviction, the early life of 
the Romantic Movement would have been less uncertain 
of continuance. Few men understood the needs of 
English literature as did Thoreau. 

Hurriedly skipping through time to glance at Edgar 
Allan Poe, one thinks of a specific influence on Steven- 
son. And those two “ Victorian Americans,” Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Herman Melville, what contribution have 
they made? The former, whose place in letters is un- 
questionable, suffers only a gesture, but that long-forgot- 
ten and unappreciated Melville, whose memory just in 
recent months has been properly disinterred, will bear 
more than a passing thought. His enthusiastic biogra- 
pher, Mr. Mumford, asserts that “‘* Moby Dick ’—(long 
may he swim)—belongs with the ‘ Divine Comedy’ and 
‘Hamlet.’” Stanley B. Williams would modify such 
classification, but reasons that it serves to re-emphasize 
the conviction of Melville’s greatness, not merely in 
America, but in what Matthew Arnold was wont to call 
the federated literatures. 

Surely we can believe with honest pride that there was 
need of America. Without doubt there always will be. 

Today there is an extensive spread of American lit- 
erature throughout the world. We have the word of 
English and French publishers that their markets are 
flooded with American books to meet the demands of 
readers. During a period of sixteen weeks, “ Current 
Literature” has suggested access to the lives and works 
of nineteen Americans, seven Englishmen and three other 
writers of differing nationalities. 

However, if one were to alter that famous question— 
as Sydney Smith left opportunity for us to do—some- 
what like this: “ Who reads a great American book?” 
or “ Who reads a book that really is American?” the 
answer would be different from that of a century ago. 
G. K. Chesterton declares that Pope was the last great 
poet of civilization, that immediately after him and his 
school came the reaction towards the savage and the 
elemental. Perhaps it would be irreverent, at least dis- 
loyal, for one to declare that so-and-so was the last great 
American author of civilization, for the reason that each 
one of us prides himself on being civilized, and most of 
us like to point the proud finger at Willa Cather, Thorn- 
ton Wilder, Edith Wharton or Booth Tarkington. But 
if only these and a few more can hold honored places 
today, what is the category of our other scribes? 
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Whether they can be classified or not, they form a 
distinct group far outnumbering the conservative Amer- 
ican authors; and it is certain that although we may not 
have seen the passing of greatness from our literature, 
we have beheld the coming, like a mad torrent, of the 
savage and the elemental. 

From the prize-winning essay of Harlan Hatcher in 
the Saturday Review of Literature we can measure the 
burning scorn of a representative of the “ younger 
generation.” ‘ We have seen the novel become a social 
worker’s record chart, a guide to utopias, a casebook of 
the maladjusted, a clinical record of perverts, diseased 
minds, homosexuals, and every kind of neurosis.” 

E. K. Ratcliffe, that brilliant English journalist, dis- 
cussing the literary aspect of a broad topic, “ England 
Looks to America” in last autumn’s Yale Review, lets 
us have an attitude of foreign opinion: 

The lists of some London publishers are half-filled with Amer- 
ican titles; the demand at the libraries for American novels and 
short stories is insatiable; the popularity of certain American 
authors has reached extraordinary proportions. And here is the 
most significant fact: English readers have come to believe that 
the writing of fiction reflecting the finer aspects of American 
life has almost ceased. The almost universal assumption is that 
the living fiction of America belongs to the literature of revolt, 
of defiance and despair. And, it would be impossible to estimate 
or even to guess at, the effect made upon public opinion by the 
number of cheap and cynical novels depicting the behavior of 
America’s flaming youth. 

The report from France has it that the Frenchman 
speaks of Buicks, Fords, Camels, Luckies, Dreiser, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Anita Loos, Seabrook and Sherwood Ander- 
son all in the same breath. Has the bulk of our literature 
kept apace with the dizzy speed of the motor car and is it 
characterized by the instability of smoke? It is true 
that our fiction does not lack fire, but too often it is an 
unholy fire and the smoke arising from it has a tendency 
to be black and choking. 

One group of optimists—perhaps a very young group 
—points eagerly to a new school of American novelists 
as typified in the staccato “ Farewell to Arms.” Hem- 
ingway, we are told, represents youth and hope; he is 
individual, courageous, gigantic. And yet, this group 
may be optimists only, as are so many of today’s critics 
and reviewers, too laudatory about uncertain material 
and blind to false pages. When they turn to this writer 
now, they are in danger of making haste in the wrong 
direction. They may speak of the tender humanness 
of the American hero and his English inamorata, of the 
verisimilitude of dialogue, of courage simple as breath 
and deep as death, but they may not fail to observe the 
approach to carelessness in craftsmanship and the occa- 
sional disregard of the probability that readers wi!l inter- 
pret character rigidly. 

Besides, one man or even a few cannot carry unaided 
the responsibility that belongs to a nation. Our writers 
lack the wholesome enthusiasm that fired the Elizabeth- 
ans to golden expression. The various solutions to the 
problem rest in the hands and hearts of the men who 
make books; obviously, the answer is with them. 

There is still need of America. If our contemporaries 
will but wash their hands of the unclean clay of ma- 
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terialism, if they will but allow the scales to fall from 
their eyes and let truth reclaim their obfuscated vision 
of life, not only America, but the world will be reading 
a literature of the ideal, the true, and the beautiful. 
Surely somewhere above the deluge swings a rainbow. 
“ As a man thinketh”” while making the long search, well 
may he cry: “ We are almost willing to go back to 
Browning’s poetry of barbarism and declare that man’s 
life is good, the mere living. We do not believe that 
any literature can flourish long in a soil unfertilized by 
hope and unwarmed by beauty. We want to capture the 
lyric note too long absent from the realms of gold. We 
want to find beauty and respond to it with passionate 
recognition. We believe we may discover that the uni- 
verse, with all its shortcomings, is still fully as rational 
as our protests, and that enough patient searching may 
find out the lost Apollo.” 


REVIEWS 


Life in the Middle Ages. By G. G. Coutton. 4 Vols. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Were some eccentric scholar to set himself the weary task of 
collecting all the extravagant statements written into the plat- 
fo-ms of every political party and offer the result as sober his- 
tory, and label it “ Life in the United States,” with what a hoot 
of derision would such a work be greeted! And yet it is pre- 
cisely the equivalent of this that Mr. Coulton has done in these 
four volumes entitled “ Life in the Middle Ages.” His compila- 
tion, made up of selected stories, translated with evident fidelity, 
and most painstakingly documented, is a work that burlesques the 
Middle Ages and makes of them a grotesque mockery. The title 
to his work is an utter misnomer. For this work portrays neither 
the government, nor the progress, nor the culture, nor any other 
important principle or movement incident to the genius or the 
spirit of the Middle Ages. The tales and incidents related are 
simply a collection of translated excerpts, detached from docu- 
ments of undoubted value, but so arranged and juxtaposed as to 
create in the reader’s mind a uniform and constantly growing dis- 
gust and nausea towards all religious life. These stories are reek- 
ing with mental depression, foolish superstition, gloomy prospec- 
tives, and gross materialism. The whole work is a shameless dis- 
tortion of the refinement and culture of the Middle Ages; it is a 
blasphemous parody on the noble energy and abiding serenity of 
monastic life. A book on American political poppycock would 
carry on its face the stamp of ridicule and lampoon fitted to 
arouse the scorniul laughter of present day readers, but to the 
serious student of a future and as yet distant time, unacquainted 
with our age, our problems and our spirit, it would disclose a 
wholly discreditable and completely perverted picture. That an 
accredited scholar of so famous an educational institution as the 
ancient and justly renowned University of Cambridge should pro- 
duce a work such as the above is astounding. The book—* Life in 
the Middle Ages "—is a parody on the virtue of the Middle Ages, 
a mockery of their spirit. 5 





* 

Emily Dickinson: The Human Background of Her Poetry. 
By JosePHINE Potiittr. New York: Harper and Brothers. $4.00. 
This volume inevitably provokes comparison with Martha Dick- 
inson Bianchi’s “ Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson.” While it 
does not supplant the more documentary book—someone saw to 
that by interdicting direct quotstion either from the Letters or the 
Complete Poems—it considerably supplements it by interesting 
data on the Dickinson friends and some needed corrections in 
minor details. Within the narrow bounds of paraphrase and sec- 
ondary materials, Miss Pollitt struggles heroically to humanize the 
elusive little lover of conceits whose verse Conrad Aiken has char- 
acterized as “perhaps the finest by a woman in the English lan- 
guage.” The measure of her success, as compared with the of- 
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ficial biographer, proves that the kinship of the spirit is more 
intuitive than the ties of flesh and blood. As we read these pages 
»0 evidently dictated by real affection for their subject, not all 
the mystery of a searching soul disappears; but the contradictions 
do, at least all but one, which the author adds on her own when 
she rails against Convention as the chain which kept Emily in 
Amherst though he left “who was not contented she be his 
scholar.” The Divine Law must have been the real determinant 
for one who ordered her life with the independence and sweet 
serenity which we associate with Emily Dickinson. A dispropor- 
tionately large part of the bock is taken up with literary sleuth- 
ing. On somewhat tenuous grounds Miss Pollitt seeks to identity 
the lover of Emily’s youth and the inspiration of her later love 
poetry as Edward Hunt, officer, scientist, and husband of her 
friend from childhood, Helen Hunt, Jackson. Few will be con- 
vinced by the evidence; some, doubtless, will be irritated. In 
extenuation of Miss Pollitt’s ingenious work, it may be well to 
recall: (1) that she did not raise the question, since it was Mrs. 
Bianchi herself who first gave status to the family legend of a 
married lover and furnished certain enigmatic details of iden- 
tification; (2) that these very details are verified reasonably well 
in Edward Hunt, not at all in the case of Mrs. Bianchi’s impliec 
candidate; and (3) just as the Sonnets from the Portuguese ae 
the richer in human interest because we know to whom they are 
addressed, so the poetry of Emily Dickinson will be warmer and 
more meaningful, the more we know of its “human background.” 
If this approaches “literary gossip,” at least it remains well out- 
side the realm of scandal mongering. a oe 





The Latin Poems of John Milton. Edited by WaAtterR Mac- 
Kettar. New Haven: Yale University Press. $3.00. 

It was only in 1925 that Professor James Holly Hanford, in 
his detailed study, “ The Youth of Milton,” gave the first clear 
indication of the biographical riches latent in the Latin poems. 
Before that, tolerant condescension was the normal attitude to 
these products of Milton’s classicism. Everyone conceded their 
excellence as disciplinary exercises in an outmoded form; few read 
them to discover the genuine thoughts and struggles of the writer 
It therefore reflects favorably on Doctor MacKellar’s discern- 
ment, and more so on that of his adviser Professor Lane Cooper, 
that a work of this kind was undertaken as a doctoral disserta- 
tion as early as 1920. The interval to its publication now as 
Number XV of the Cornell Studies in English has been profit- 
ably used to incorporate into the work some, though not as many 
as one would like, of the more recent findings of Hanford, Fletcher, 
Grierson, and others. Fortunate in having a satisfactory text in 
the Beeching Oxford edition, the Editor was able to give his full 
attention to his introductions, the translations, and the notes. In 
these three departments, it would not seem that he has met with 
equal success; he rather follows a descending order. The intro- 
ductions, particularly those to the individual poems, (the others, 
on Neo-Latin poetry generally, and Milton’s specifically, do lay 
it on rather thick) are concise and usually precise as well. On the 
single question of chronology there is room for wonder at the 
compiler’s neglect of Grierson’s dates. The prose translation, con- 
veniently facing the Latin text, is consistently faithful and liquid, 
with only a stray tendency, as in Ad Joannem Rousium, to weighty 
Latinisms of style and diction. Unlike some other translators, 
the present one ordinarily keeps his, explanations for the notes, 
though sometimes he does not give them even there. Thus the 
uninitiated reader of the first Elegy will seek in vain what Milton 
meant by theatrum sinuosum, or what and why was the magic 
charm of divini Molyos. For the most part the notes are a judi- 
cious selection from the commentaries of Keightley, Warton, and 
Gilbert. A regrettable addition of McKellar’s own is his enthu- 
siastic enlargement on Milton’s boyish ravings over the Gun- 
powder Plot. Alexander VI is disinterred to justify the poet's 
calumny against the innocent Paul V, with naive disregard of 
such a little interval as a century; “ Bloody Mary,” St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, and the Inquisition all play their traditional heavy 
roles. But perhaps the most astonishing instance of how a 
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writer’s end can be made to justify his means is the note on page 
275, which, smirking apologies notwithstanding, artfully manages, 
by a truncated quotation from the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 11th 
Edition, and a sadly misleading reference to Mirbt’s “ Quellen,” to 
saddle that oft-rejected ethical doctrine on the Jesuits. Blemishes 
like these make one regret that Professor MacKellar felt called 
upon to substitute full notes for the exclamation points which are 
often the most appropriate commentary on his master’s youthful 
calumnies. ; ae 4 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Instructing the Laity—Just how life will look to a man 
after he is dead is a problem that has intrigued many minds. 
Catholics, of course, have their own views on the subject. About 
these the Rt. Rev. Francis C. Kelley offers some very practical, 
informative and entertaining speculations in “ When the Veil Is 
Rent” (Kenedy. $2.00). Writing in the form of a pilgrim’s ad- 
ventures in the world beyond the grave, Bishop Kelley uncovers 
the mysteries in the Christian philosophy of Life in a way that 
is as dramatic and romantic as it is thought-provoking and con- 
vincing. Not only the Catholic laity but any man on Main Street 
will be able to follow the startling journey that William Bradford, 
typical man of the world, made under the tutelage of his old college 
friend, Father Rogers, and that brought him to peace and the city 
of God It may have been a dream, but it is the story of more 
than one souls’ education in the things that are really worth while. 

A re-issue is announced of “ As Man to Man: Adventures of a 
Commuter” (Macmillan. $1.50), by the late Condé B. Pallen. 
Since its first publication two years ago, the little volume has done 
much to inform Catholics and non-Catholics alike of many phases 
of Catholic belief and practice, that are common subjects of dis- 
cussion in American life. Presented, for the most part, in the 
shape of chats or dialogues with some of his commuter friends, 
Dr. Pallen’s volume touches on such subjects as original sin, Papal 
infallibility, indulgences, the Mass, Hell, the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, etc., in a way that is bound to appeal to the average layman. 
The theology is sound and the presentation interesting and pleasing. 
It is a splendid book for the Catholic home; it may also be given 
to earnest inquirers among those not of the Fold. 

The problem of whether or not there is a conflict between Evo- 
lution and Christianity is perennial. Jessie W. Gibbs in “ Evo- 
lution and Christianity” (Memphis: 311 South Lauderdale 
Street) discusses the question from a Fundamentalist angle. The 
author is an ardent anti-evolutionist, though not always on grounds 
that will stand keen philosophical criticism. Like all Fundamental- 
ists she puts herself in a position that the thoughtful reader will 
often find ridiculous and absurd. On the other hand, she makes 
a zealous plea for religious education of the young as an antidote 
to the harm that faulty scientific teachings is producing. 





Religion and Charity—With the dispute raging between 
Fundamentalists and Modernists in practically all the sects, it is 
not unnatural that an exposition or interpretation of any of the 
creeds should be a difficult task and likely to prove unsatisfactory. 
To harmonize the divergent views in current American Lutheran- 
ism is the scope of the volume which Vergilius Ferm has edited 
under the title “ What Is Lutheranism?” (Macmillan. $2.50). It 
is a symposium to which a dozen of the outstanding leaders in 
American Lutheranism have contributed. The foreword expressly 
notes that the book is meant to be “a study in interpretation” of 
Lutheranism as one of the great movements in Protestant Chris- 
tianity, with special reference to some of the particular problems 
raised in the drift of contemporary thought. The work has been 
well done and the individual presentations are generally clear and 
precise. The reader, however, is apt to lay down the book with a 
consciousness that American Lutheranism is drifting far from both 
the letter and the spirit of Luther’s own teachings and that, with- 
out a center of unity and without authority, the bark that the 
sixteenth-century reformer started on its journey is tossing in 
troublesome waters. While the volume is not official, and each 
author is responsible for his own interpretation of Lutheranism, 
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nevertheless, the Catholic scholar, particularly priests who have to 
do with the conversion of Lutherans, will find the book informative 
and suggestive. 

A fourth edition is announced of “American Charities and 
Social Work” (Crowell. $3.75), a study that Amos Griswold 
Warner, Stuart Alfred Queen, and Ernest Bouldin Harper collab- 
orated in making as an aid for the research student and social 
worker. In large part it is a history of the development of social 
work in America since the nineties and includes statistical reports 
and surveys of the chief types of social work. While not a great 
deal of detail is included about the charitable activities of the 
Catholic Church, the authors do pay a splendid tribute to her 
charities. Thus we read: “Of all the churches the one that still 
induces the largest amount of giving in proportion to the means 
of those who give is no doubt the Roman Catholic. This is the 
Church which has succeeded best in inducing people to give not 
only money but service. The Religious Orders of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church are still unequaled in the amount of this kind of con- 
tribution to the care of the poor. .. . In the building up of hos- 
pitals the nursing Orders of the Catholic Church have been par- 
ticularly successful, and their personal devotion leads them to 
render a specially important service in times of pestilence.” 





French Biographies.—Abbé Trochu, biographer of the Curé 
of Ars, has put his deft hand to another study of modern sanctity : 
“Le Bienheureux Théophane Vénard” (Vitte, Lyon; Paris). 
It is difficult to exaggerate the charm of this poetic martyr, whose 
life and death, along with those of Agnes, Cecilia and Joan of 
Arc, so caught the fancy of the Saint of Lisieux. That were in 
itself no little claim to remembrance. Blessed Théophane Vénard, 
of the Paris Société des Missions-Etrangéres, was beheaded in 
Tonkin, February 2, 1861, in his thirty-first year; having written 
the immortal farewell to his father—‘‘a touch of the saber will 
take my head, like a flower of the springtime for the Master’s 
pleasure.” Of Abbé Trochu’s manner, apart from his new 
materials, it is sufficient to say that it reads easily even after 
language like Théophane’s. ‘| 

Dom Columba Marmion was the living testimony to our own 
day that the Irish soul is still mystical, when the zest of theological 
war has been utterly mortified away. Few men have come so 
unobtrusively and fruitfully into men’s knowledge as has the Abbot 
of Maredsous. And when the renaissance of Pauline spirituality 
is accomplished, there will be three chief names to commemorate: 
Prat, Plus and Marmion. Dom Raymond Thibaut’s “Dom 
Columba Marmion” (Desclée de Brouwer, Paris), is not merely 
a biography: it is a document to be handled by all who live with 
“Christ, the Life of the Soul” and with “Christ in His Mys- 
teries.” Those inestimable conferences take on new profundity 
and sincerity through Dom Thibaut’s pages: one may refer to the 
details of Dom Marmion’s life at Louvain, as prior of Mont 
César, as professor of theology, as an influence in university 
circles; to his conception of government and direction, to his 
friendship with Cardinal Mercier—who, while President of the In- 
stitut de Philosophie, wished to join him in monastic life; to their 
charitable attempt to save the unhappy Tyrrell; to their part in 
the new movement of liturgical devotion. Not the least instruc- 
tive aspect of Dom Marmion is his portrait as professor of theology. 

It would be excessive to call “ Leonard Lessius, 1554-1623,” by 
Ch. Van Sull, S.J., (Museum Lessianum: Louvain), a biography 
in the grand manner; but it is in the conscientious manner, and it 
is moreover the only modern Lessian biography we possess, ex- 
cept for the original Flemish version which the present author 
issued in 1923. He has the added distinction of having been the 
discoverer, in 1891, of Lessius’ remains. Leonard Lessius was one 
of the foremost theologians of the Society of Jesus, in the age of 
Canisius, Bellarmine, Suarez and Molina. Self-initiated to sacred 
studies, the relentless satirist of insincere methods, the first to in- 
troduce the Summa Theologica at Louvain in place of Peter Lom- 
bard, devotee of Ruysbroeck and of the “ Areopagite” and there- 
fore enemy of theological professionalism, he was the organizer 
of all subsequent theology among the Jesuits of present Belgium. 
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Passion Flower. Golden Dawn. Marked “Cancelled.” The 
Great Crusade. The Purple Cloud. 


Cassy, the daughter of the wealthy, proud family of the Pringles, 
knew when she loved and never changed in it. She is the character 
that Kathleen Norris makes to live in her latest romance, “ Passion 
Flower” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00). She defies the family to run 
off with her father’s chauffeur, Dan Wallace, and defies poverty 
and suffering to make her own home with him. But Dan is of 
weaker fiber than she. He is fascinated by their wealthy neighbor, 
Dulce, twice a widow, and secures a divorce from Cassy in order 
to follow his desires. Cassy never falters in her strong love for 
him and when he returns repentant after three years with Dulce she 
has no harsh reproach for him. Dulce will not relinquish him 
and tragically dissolves the triangle. In this story there appears 
an argument against divorce. Those who have once loved cannot 
easily throw off marriage by a court decree, especially if there are 
children involved. Dan came to realize that passion is not love 
and that his notions were madness and ended in disruption. As in 
all of Mrs. Norris’ novels, the flow of incident and the incisive 
character-delineation hold the interest of the reader intently on 
the story. 

That the end does seem to justify the means is held by 
Peter B. Kyne in his light fiction entitled “Golden Dawn” (Cos- 
mopolitan. $2.00). None of those, however, who are so intent 
on discovering the theory in Jesuit teaching would think it worth 
while to quarrel with Mr. Kine, as they do not quarrel with 
themselves when they practise the doctrine. Dan MacNamara, the 
San Francisco Chief of Police, Dr. Stephen Burt, the famed psy- 
chiatrist, Lanny, the whole-hearted nurse, violate civil, criminal 
and ethical law for the good end of restoring Penelope Gatlin’s 
nose and mind. In one phase of her dual individuality she was 
Penelope, in the other she was the criminally inclined Nance 
Belden. With many intrigues and adventures, repeated stupidly 
in the manner of vaudeville actors telling a joke, and with a lot 
of claptrap about psychoanalysis, hypnotism and inferior com- 
plexes, Mr. Kyne manages to keep up a sustained curiosity in his 
story. 

Natalie Sumner Lincoln weaves another good mystery yarn 
in “ Marked ‘ Cancelled’” (Appleton. $2.00). The story is told by 
Guy Barton, the hero, who is persuaded from the start that Claire 
Fechet did not murder Albert Reade. But he is faced with a 
difficult task when he attempts to solve the mystery of the death 
of the eccentric multi-millionaire. Claire does not simplify mat- 
ters for him by her obstinate silence. But ultimately the important 
bit of evidence is discovered and the real criminal confesses. Then 
comes retribution, the reward for the hero, and the distant peal 
of wedding bells. 

Lt. Col. J. C. Wise tells a story of the war which comes as a 
pleasant relief from the morbid stuff that has recently made best 
sellers. Written as fiction, “The Great Crusade” (Dial. $2.00) 
is quite critical and conveys an impression of knowledge and ac- 
curacy. Students of the War and veterans of the A. E. F. should 
find it enjoyable reading; for the general reader, however, it will 
scarcely hold a great appeal. 

“The Purple Cloud” (Vanguard. $2.50), by M. P. Shiel, pur- 
ports to be the jotted record made by her physician of the ravings 
and hallucinations of a patient who in periods of trance was wont 
to hold communication with invisible worlds. Naturally enough, 
then, the story is incoherent, rambling, introspective and wildly 
imaginative. On an expedition to the North Pole, one of the 
party succeeds in the final dash. On his return, he finds that a 
purple cloud of poisonous gas has spread over the whole world, 
killing all life and at the same time preserving everything from 
corruption. During the rest of the book, in myriad and marvelous 
ways, this lone survivor, Adam by name, wanders over the whole 
world, the lord of creation. He speeds on trains and in ships and 
autos from the Pole to England, to the Continent, to the Orient; 
he enjoys the world’s luxuries, sets fire to cities for the pleasure 
of seeing them burn; and finally meets the Eve who is to mother 
another human race. A small dose of this might have been palat- 
able. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rute, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


The High Cost of Sickness 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I noted with interest your editorial some time ago on “ What 
the Doctor Charges,” and similar ones since then, and I wish 
AMERICA would lend its columns to further discussion of this vital 
question. 

Maybe the doctor does not charge too much; maybe the hospitals 
do not; maybe the nurses do not; but it remains true that it is a 
real catastrophe for the ordinary person to have a serious illness. 

The rich are well taken care of, they have the finest rooms in 
our hospitals, and they can easily afford the doctors’ fees and 
the nurses’ charges. The very poor can have equally good care, 
under perhaps not quite such pleasant surroundings, in city and 
county hospital. But the in-betweens are financially ruined by 
an operation or serious illness. 

My own example is typical. I am a stenographer, sole support 
of my widowed mother. Two years ago she suffered a stroke. 
The doctor took her immediately to the hospital, and said she 
must not be put in a ward, as quiet was essential. The only room 
available was fifty dollars a week. It was a huge affair, with a 
telephone which she couldn’t use, a floor lamp that didn’t light, 
and massive, uncomfortable, antiquated furniture. I was told that 
no other room was available, and when three weeks had passed 
and my bill was $150, plus all other incidentals, I threatened to 
move my mother to another hospital. Then, in half an hour, they 
had another room, but a forty-dollar-a-week one. 

Nurses were $15.50 a day, and when I got my final bill, I 
found I had to pay their board in addition. Now I do not make 
seven dollars a day where I work, and no employer has ever 
thought of paying my board. The doctor bills were staggering 
—perhaps not too much for their skill but horrible to the poor 
person who had to pay them. 

As a result of this illness, all my savings were swept away and 
I am still somewhat in debt. If I had taken sick in the mean- 
time, I’d have just had to die, for there would have been no 
money available for another siege. Suffice to say, it has not been 
possible to save any since then, so I must stay healthy or pass 
out of the picture. 

It is all right to say one should save for emergencies, but the 
ordinary salary doesn’t permit much saving. One has to dress 
at least fairly well, or one would not keep a job very long. 
Besides, one has to live, and the cost of living is very high. 

What is the solution? I don’t know, but there will have to 
come some solution. Maybe State medicine and State hospitals 
(just like the public schools), maybe something better. 

I know this, the hospital authorities are sometimes absolutely 
hard and heartless, so far as the patient with a limited income 
is concerned. They seem to have no realization of what it means 
to face an operation or an illness with the very little money that 
most of us make. 

I wish AMERICA would discuss this matter. 
solution of the problem. 

, Wash. 


It might lead to a 


J. M. 


“Athletics at West Point” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for May 31, under the title “ Athletics 
at West Point,” you imply that tk authorities of the Military 
Academy resorted to dishonorable methods to retain Mr. Cagle on 
the rolls so that he could play football. In making this statement 
[!] you have followed the practice of critics of the Church, who 
say, if it is possible for a thing to happen, it necessarily must 
happen. This was the method followed by Mr. Marshall in his 
attacks on former Governor Smith. 
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I graduated from West Point in 1915. I was on the football 
squad for four years and I know that a player gets no more con- 
sideration than any other cadet. I know that there is no ques- 
tioning of cadets when they return from leave, other than such as 
relates to the introduction of contraband material into the reserva- 
tion. (This may be extended in the case of a cadet overstaying 
his leave.) I know that it would be possible for a cadet to be 
married for his entire four years at the Academy without the 
knowledge of any one at the Academy, even his roommate. 

The regulation forbidding cadets to marry was undoubtedly 
designed like all others, for the purpose of discipline and protec- 
tion of the cadets from distracting influences. The violation of 
this regulation, although punishable to a higher degree, is no more 
dishonorable than failing to appear in proper uniform at parade. 

One of the stock arguments of us Catholics is, “If you want 
correct information, go to the source of knowledge on the subject; 
to a doctor, not a bricklayer for information on medicine; to a 
priest, not a K. K. K. for information about the Church.” I 
would suggest that you go to the authorities at West Point for 
your information concerning West Point athletics, and not depend 
upon the statements of biased partisans. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kan. Tuomas J. HAntey, Jr. 

Major Air Corps. 


[The editorial was based upon a letter from J. G. Harbord, 
Major-General, U. S. A., published in the New York Evening 
Post for May 19, and upon statements made in the House of 
Representatives by Mr. F. H. Britten, of Illinois, and Mr. Hamil- 
ton Fish, who represents the Congressional district in which West 
Point is situated. Major Hanley may differ from us, but while 
all these gentlemen may be in error, none, in our judgment, can 
be considered a biased partisan. The Major General writes that 
his esteem for West Point is based in no small measure upon the 
fact that for more than thirty years he served under and over its 
graduates; the relations of Mr. Fish to West Point are, we are 
informed, of the most amicable nature; and while we do not 
know what Mr. Britten’s special qualifications may be in the 
premises, we feel safe in taking him to be an upright and respon- 
sible citizen and official who would not make charges at random. 
Not by one word did we challenge the honor of the athletic direc- 
tors at West Point, nor are we disposed to challenge it. What was 
in question, and what we ventured to criticize, was their com- 
petence to conduct contests on the plane which most American 
colleges consider desirable, and which some have attained.—Ed. 
AMERICA. } 


“A Farewell to Arms” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

On page 212 of the issue of America for June 7, Mr. Joseph 
J. Reilly has made two serious errors in commenting upon Ernest 
Hemingway’s “A Farewell to Arms.” 

In discussing the books recently presented to the White House, 
Mr. Reilly comments upon those which he thinks should not have 
been included. In so doing he declared that “ Robert Herrick and 
Owen Wister agree in calling it [“A Farewell to Arms”] 
‘ garbage.’” 

Mr. Reilly’s errors are of omission and commission. The error 
of omission was his failure to state that Robert Herrick called 
“ A Farewell to Arms” “ garbage” without having read more than 
one-third of the book. It is essential that this fact be told by any 
one who uses or quotes from Mr. Herrick’s remarks. 

Mr. Reilly's error of commission is more serious. Owen Wister 
enthusiastically praised “ A Farewell to Arms.” For Mr. Reilly 
to perpetuate the mistake originally made by Mr. Herrick (who 
used the word garbage after inferring that Mr. Wister used it 
first) is either inexcusable stupidity or intentional misinformation. 

Of “A Farewell to Arms” Mr. Owen Wister said: 

This astonishing book is in places so poignant and moving 


as to touch the limit that human nature can stand, when love 
and parting are the point. .. . This book is full of beauty and 


variety. ... Whether the war scenes in Italy, or the love scenes 
in Switzerland, are the more remarkable, it’s not easy to 
say . The author is so clever that he could easily show 


off: and so full of emotion that he could easily slop over. He 
does neither. In him lives a humble artisan who keeps him 
constantly true to his art. And he, like Defoe, is lucky to be 
writing in an age that will not stop its ears at the unmuted 
resonance of a masculine voice. 
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Mr. Wister also said: 

He has got rid of those jolty Western Union ten-word sen- 
tences which he overdid at times, and also of that monotony 
which came of dealing too much in human garbage. This 
book is full of beauty and variety, and nobody in it is garbage. 
We sincerely feel that the readers of AMERICA are entitled to 

know these facts. Mr. Reilly’s comments, very probably deriving 
from a sincere aversion to this book, should not, we think, have 
been composed of errors. 

We take pleasure in sending you herewith a two-page advertise- 
ment in the Bookman for March. You will note that this adver- 
tisement is composed of an unsolicited letter from a gentleman 
incensed by Mr. Herrick’s remarks. 

New York. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 

Henry Hart. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read a copy of Mr. Henry Hart’s letter on the “ errors 
’ of which he conceives me to have 
My “error of 


of commission and omission’ 
been guilty in reference to “ A Farewell to Arms.” 
commission ” consisted in accepting as a fact a statement mistakenly 
made by Mr. Robert Herrick, formerly of the University of Chi- 
cago, whose standing as a critic is well-known. Of course I regret 
having accepted, however innocently, a misstatement for a fact; 
one must regret that, even though Mr. Hart may not be at his 
elbow with such phrases of amiable admonition as “ inexcusable 
stupidity ” and “ intentional misinformation.” 

As to my “error of omission.” That consisted, it appears, in 
not having stated in my article that Mr. Herrick did not finish 
reading “ A Farewell to Arms.” I am happy to repair that omis- 
sion herewith. And although Mr. Hart did not ask me to repair 
two other omissions I am happy to do so now. First, Mr. Herrick 
did not finish the novel because, in his own words, he had had 
enough of what Mr. Wister quite properly calls ‘ garbage,’ in which 
Mr. Hemingway so often wraps his pearls. Secondly, Mr. Her- 
rick’s article, which appeared in the Bookman for November, 1929, 
and was chiefly devoted to “A Farewell to Arms” bore the sig- 
nificant title “ What Is Dirt?” 

New York. JoserpH J. ReILty. 
“Judges of People” 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I call attention to two very profound and erudite reasons 
why parents should not send their children to private schools? 

Of course, such schools are a diabolic menace to our American 
culture, patriotism, civilization and ideals; but the two arguments 
given below, I feel sure, provide the most modern, graceful and 
convincing gesture in support of an over-propagandized cause. 

I quote from an interview, purporting to have been given by 
Mrs. Patrick J. Hurley, wife of the Secretary of War, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Star of June 8. These two charming 
paragraphs are in point: 

It is fascinating and stimulating to watch their minds unfold 
and to train their characters. My children go to the public 
schools. My husband is very democratic, you know. He firmly 
believes that children get better training in the public schools 
than in private schools. He says that the public schools rate 
better scholastically and keep the children up to standard better 
than private schools. 

That is his main reason for insistence on the public school 
for our children, but there is also the lesser one that in the 
public school children learn to become judges of people; they 
learn to discriminate between those worthy of friendship and 
those unworthy of it. I was educated in private schools, but, 
of course, I gave in to my husband’s opinion in the matter. 
Don't be snobbish, dear parents, and send your children to private 

schools. Never, never to a parish school. They positively will 
not learn to become judges of people. 


Washington. Joun J. O'Connor. 


Father Jogues in New York 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
The canonization of the distinguished group of Jesuit Martyrs 
in Rome, June 29, brings to mind another interesting incident in 
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connection with one of them—Father Isaac Jogues—when he was 
befriended by the Dominie Megapolensis in New Netherlands, in 
the present lower district of New York City in the summer and 
fall of 1643. 

The incident shows that Irish Catholics were not a rarity 
along the Atlantic Coast at that period. They were in evidence 
in Maryland and Virginia and in the Carolinas, and strayed north, 
as their trade or business called them, to New England and New 
York. Father Felix Martin, S.J., in his Life of Father Jogues 
(p. 154), writes (translated by John Gilmary Shea) as follows: 

He [Father Jogues] found greater consolation in his inter- 
course with a good Irish Catholic, who arrived [in New 

Netherland] during his stay, from the Virginia coast. When 

he found that there was a Catholic priest in the place, it 

was his first and urgent duty to show the servant of God all 
the interest he felt in his condition, and to profit by his min- 
istry to approach the Sacraments. From him, Father Jogues 
learned something of the progress of the Faith in the colony 

of Maryland, on the shores of the Chesapeake. . 

Father Martin, in his interesting biography, does not state who 
this Irish Catholic was. In the time of Governor Dongan, first 
English Governor of New York, the Calendar of State Papers 
(Colonial Series. London) mentions reputed and outspoken Irish 
Catholics who were prominent in the colony in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

So. Norwalk, Conn. Giorce F, O’ Dwyer. 


To Quicken Interest 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There seems to be a strange silence on the part of many, even 
of our well-educated people, with regard to a certain recent En- 
cyclical; and it is really becoming somewhat of a puzzle to know 
why it should be so. I refer to Pope Pius XI’s great Encyclical 
on Education. Thousands of his loyal children in all parts of 
the world, but especially in the United States, had been praying 
that such an Encyclical might come, to settle doubt in skeptical 
minds and to strengthen and warn others who apparently refuse 
to think with the Church on education. We have been waiting 
for the stirring of the waters of Truth, and Peter’s voice has 
spoken in no equivocal or uncertain words. There are, it is true, 
weak souls who are inclined to belittle the force of the Church's 
philosophy of education, or her teaching on the need of full 
Catholic culture and formation in all grades of learning. 

What is more simple than to rock ourselves into an easy 
slumber of shiftless unconcern, hugging the inane hope that 
things will better themselves. There has been comparatively little 
in the way of discussion or comment by Catholics on the matter 
and importance of the Encyclical. Yet Catholic education cor- 
rectly and fully understood is the most vital question in the 
Church’s work and dearest to the heart of Bishops, priests and 
parents. We have answered a few flippant and ignorant taunts 
of the secular papers—but that is all. Perhaps the publicity ac- 
companying the coming meeting of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association will stir a new interest in the subject. 

As a practical vehicle for further publicity, could not, let us 
say, a country-wide oratorical contest be organized and initiated 
amongst Catholic schools and colleges—and stimulated by ap- 
propriate prizes? While it is probably true that many cannot 
attend Catholic schools and colleges—it is equally and emphatical- 
ly certain that the number of those who can and should seek 
high-school and higher education in Catholic institutions is also 
legion—and will become more legion if we allow this great En- 
cyclical to collect dust. 


Poplar Springs, Md. INQUIRER. 


“The Masterful Monk” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Week after week calls have been made in vain at the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in Baltimore for the book, “ The Masterful 
Monk,” by Owen Francis Dudley. The library board of reviewers 
have barred the book from the library. Not only this one, but 
also “ The Shadow of the Earth” by the same author. 


Baltimore. ie a 














